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The Dublin Review 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


HE widespread enthusiasm evoked by the seven- 

hundredth anniversary of the death of Saint Francis 
of Assisi again reveals the unique hold which this most 
Catholic saint has on the affection of all Christian peoples, 
even of those who do not profess obedience to the Catholic 
Church. In preparation for the centenary non-Catholics 
have vied with Catholics in producing a “centenary 
literature’; and in the celebrations which have already 
begun to honour the saint the non-Catholic world is taking 
no mean part. In fact, the Franciscan revival which has 
taken place during recent years owes much to the enthu- 
siasm and devotion of many who do not accept the Catholic 
Faith as Saint Francis accepted it. In the beginning of the 
revival there was a tendency on the part of those outside 
the Church to explain away the Catholicism of Saint 
Francis. He was, so it was declared, a Catholic by acci- 
dent, who in reality transcended Catholicism and belonged 
in his mental and spiritual outlook to the larger church of 
humanity; or he was labelled an unconscious pantheist or a 
precursor of Luther, according to the mental prejudices of 
those who sought to claim him. A fuller knowledge of 
the saint—and perhaps, too, a more sympathetic under- 
standing of Catholicism itself—no longer permits the 
serious student to dissociate Saint Francis from the Church 
which he loved and obeyed not blindly, but with conviction 
and vision. Nevertheless the world loves him with an 
increasing devotion, and “ would that he were here again ” 
—at least that considerable part of the world which 1s dis- 
contented and disillusioned as to the value of a materialist 
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heaven on earth. To these the saint of Assisi appeals as 
the prophet of another and happier order of things. 

Certainly there could be no more complete contrast than 
between the Franciscan life and its ideals and the life and 
ideals in which our modern civilization has long been 
nurtured. The contrast need not be stressed: it is all- 
evident. On the one side, the worship of poverty and 
humility; on the other, the worship of wealth and social 
position: on the one side, the doctrine and practice of 
free-service; on the other, the careful bargaining for re- 
wards for service given: on the one side, an all-embracing 
charity; on the other, an all-embracing selfishness. The 
contrast is evident to all who know anything of Saint 
Francis : and it is a contrast of two constructive conceptions 
of life. It is not the contrast between day and night, 
between white and black, between positive and negative. 
In other words, Saint Francis does not stand for a mere 
denunciation of the secularist and materialist scheme of life. 
He was not primarily a prophet denouncing evil. He had, 
in fact, a certain sympathy with the ambitious materialists 
of his own day, inasmuch as their striving was to get joy 
out of life. Only their joy in life did not satisfy him, and 
he sought and found a greater and purer joy, and in 
finding it for himself he was impelled to show others the 
way to it. Perhaps the secret of Saint Francis’ influence 
is that he was not other-worldly in the sense in which 
some saintly people are other-worldly, closing their eyes as 
far as possible to this present life and intent only on the 
future. Saint Francis very simply loved the earth and all 
therein; no secularist or materialist loved this visible world 
more than he or found a greater joy in it. The difference 
between them lay in the fact that Saint Francis saw the 
world in a different light and discovered in it a value they 
were blind to. In embracing poverty he did not feel that 
he was losing the good things of earth; what he felt was 
that he was gaining a freedom to enjoy the blessings of 
this visible world which “the man of possessions” 1s apt 
to lose. Jacopone da Todi rightly described Franciscan 
poverty when he sang: 
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Povertate e nulla havere 
Et nulla cosa poi volere 
Et omne cosa possidere 
En spirito de libertate. 





Saint Francis had nothing and wished for nothing as his 


the Franciscan conception of the world we live in. 


saint’s life-story. 
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own, yet in his freedom of spirit all the world was his own. 
That is the apparent paradox of the Franciscan conception 
of life. Yet it is no paradox, but follows logically from 


that conception is can best be learned in a survey of the 


The eldest son of a wealthy merchant, Francis began life 
as a partner in his father’s business. The father had all 
the ambitions which went to build up the powerful trading 
commune of the thirteenth century, and he looked to 
Francis to carry forward the fortunes of his house. Francis 
himself entered with zest into the social life of the com- 
mune, was a leading spirit in its bizarre gaiety, played his 
: part as a soldier in a war with the neighbouring city, 

Perugia, and did all that an ambitious young citizen was 
expected to do. His prodigality and extravagance were 
the talk of the city; his generous nature and princely 
courtesy won him an affectionate esteem. His father 
tolerated his extravagance; he was proud of the son who, 
so the people declared, was more like a prince than a mer- 
chant’s son. And, in fact, there was little of the warehouse 
and counter in Francis’ outlook on life. The romance of 
chivalry had captivated his mind and heart; his dream was 
of knighthood and minstrelsy and of the larger freedom 
of life which the chivalric romance revealed to him. And 
here it was that he first found a satisfying scheme of life: 
in the romances of chivalry the glory of life came from 
: deeds well done, without counting the personal cost, from 
services freely given, and from a courtesy nothing could 
shake. Thus did the ideal knight gain glory and the sense 
| of a noble manhood: and thus would Francis win, if he 
might, the glory of life. He did, in fact, enlist as a squire 
in the service of a certain lord who was about to go to the 
wars, in the hope of winning knighthood; but he had not 
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proceeded far on the journey when he had a spiritual 
experience which turned his purpose from secular service 
to the service of Jesus Christ. Francis, with the simplicity 
characteristic of his nature, at once abandoned the service 
of the lord Gentile and returned home to await a further 
direction from God as to the service he was to render. 
The first indication came to him one day when he was 
riding along the = of Assisi. As he approached the 
leper settlement a leper called to him for an alms. Francis 
had a horror of ugliness and, in particular, of human 
deformity. He flung an alms to the horror before him 
and hastily rode on. Then his heart smote him, for sud- 
denly with a vast pity he recognized in the leper a human 
brother. Turning back he dismounted, went to the leper 
and embraced him. From that day he made himself the 
friend and servant of the lepers and of beggars—the out- 
casts of society. In his Last Testament Francis refers to 
the incident of his meeting with the leper as the beginning 
of his conversion. It was, indeed, the psychological 
turning-point in his life. In the embrace he had definitely 
cut himself off from the conventional standards of the life 
in which he had been reared and committed himself to a 
new life, the full meaning of which he had yet to learn 
at the cost of much suffering. He now cut himself off 
from the society of his former friends, and the money he 
had hitherto spent in extravagant pleasure now went into 
the hands of the beggars and needy or for the repairs of 
neglected churches. The immediate result was that he 
was disinherited and disowned by his father. Francis was 
now himself an outcast, dependent like any other beggar 
upon the alms of others. But he was now a free man, and 
in his freedom his ideal of romantic chivalry came back to 
him with a new significance. He now saw himself the 
liege-man of Christ the Redeemer, the Lord of the world: 
he would win his knighthood of the Cross by following 
as simply as he might in the footsteps of his Liege-Lord 
and serving Him in His divine adventure for the world’s 
redemption. Donning a pilgrim’s habit he announced 
himself “the herald of the great King.” It was not until 
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three years later that companions came to him and the 
Franciscan fraternity was founded. Meanwhile Francis 
had become more and more conscious of the vocation 
in which he was called as the liege-man of the Divine 
Redeemer; and when the fraternity was founded it was in 
the ideals of chivalry transferred into the service of Christ. 
As the ideal knight must in all things obey with simplicity 
and without murmuring the will of his lord, so the friars 
must simply and as literally as possible obey the Gospel of 
our Lord. The Gospel in its simple literalness was to be 
their rule. The glory of the Friar Minor was to reproduce 
in himself the life of the Divine Redeemer his Lord in 
His earthly mission amongst men. As Christ in His 
earthly life was poor and without possessions, so must the 
Friar Minor be; as Christ laboured amongst men both in 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy, without seeking any 
earthly reward, so must the Friar Minor. In every way 

ossible to their human weakness, the friars must take the 
life and teaching of our Lord as the form and pattern of 
their own life. Very insistently, too, did Francis declare 
that love and courtesy must mould all his friars’ activities 
if they would be true liege-men of the Redeemer. It was 
the knightly ideal which Francis had first learned in the 
romances of chivalry, but which he saw perfectly realized 
in the Person and teaching of our Lord. 

It is necessary to recognize the chivalric idealism in 
which the Franciscan vocation was founded if we are to 
understand rightly the teaching of Saint Francis and the 
scheme of life which he set before men: for it is this which 
radically differentiates the Franciscan movement from the 
many reforming movements with which superficially it has 
much similarity; as, for instance, the Patarini and the 
Waldenses. Thus the Lady Poverty of Saint Francis was 
something very different from the poverty preached by 
Peter of Vaudois. Franciscan poverty was not a mere 
renunciation; it was a freedom embracing the beauty and 
joy of life inherent in the Gospel as well as the stern 
repression of the abuse of life. 

It is as a conception of freedom for the simpler and more 
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perfect realization of the entire life set forth in the Gospel 
that poverty is to be regarded as the first principle in the 
Franciscan’s vocation and teaching. Saint Francis did not 
embrace poverty because he believed that wealth and 
property are evils in themselves. True he held, as the 
Catholic Church holds, that property is a trust; that no 
man has absolute dominion over his possessions to be exer- 
cised without regard to the common good and the law of 
Christian charity. But he fully recognized that the hold- 
ing of property is not only lawful in itself, but can be a 
means to much good. At the same time, he knew from 
a sad experience that wealth and the desire for wealth too 
easily shackle the freedom of the soul, and that in most 
cases it militates against the simple Christian life as taught 
in the Gospel. As our Lord said: “It is difficult to serve 
God and mammon.” Above all is it difficult when, as in 
the saint’s own day and in our modern world, society at 
large is built on the worship of wealth and the power 
which wealth gives. 

Now there were three things in which poverty gave 
freedom to Saint Francis. The first was the imperative 
need which came to him in the first days of his conversion 
to be a brother to all men, the outcasts from society as 
well as those who formed society. As a man of wealth he 
might be—as he had been—a generous benefactor to the 
poor and needy; but it would have been very difficult for 
him to satisfy to the full that sense of the brotherhood of 
all men of whatever degree or no degree which came to 
him the day he embraced the leper. At no time, it must 
be remembered, did Francis associate with the outcasts or 
the poor as against the respectable and wealthy. His sense 
of brotherhood embraced all men. But he took his place 
amongst the poor, since not otherwise could his sense of 
brotherhood embrace them in practical form. 

The second way in which poverty meant freedom to 
Francis was in his purpose to follow simply and literally 
in the footsteps of the Divine Redeemer. When his Lord 
was poor on earth, how could he as a faithful liege-man do 
otherwise than embrace the poverty of Christ? It is true 
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that the essential thing in the poverty of Christ is His 
poverty in spirit—the absence of the desire of earthly 
possessions and worldly comforts; and the wealthiest 
Christian may be a true follower of Christ in his detach- 
ment of spirit from the wealth he possesses. But Francis 
was called to the full and entire observance of the Gospel : 
externally as well as internally he would exhibit in himself 
the marks of the great King. He would, as far as possible, 
live as Christ lived: that was his simple purpose. 

There was yet a third way in which poverty meant 
freedom to Saint Francis. It gave him a new and more 
vital sense of kinship not only with men but with the 
whole visible creation. Few men perhaps recognize how 
insidiously private possessions limit the affections and 
blunt the sense of delight in the things which are common 
toall. One has to be poor—at least in spirit—to find real 
joy and comradeship in Nature. The more one seeks one’s 
own, the more estranged he becomes in mind and heart 
from the things which are not one’s own. Francis from 
his early years was a lover of Nature. His first biogr.pher 
tells us how in his youth when he had been struck down 
by an attack of fever, no sooner was he able to leave his 
house than he went to feast his eyes upon the landscape 
of the valley of Spoleto, which always gave him great joy. 
But in his life of poverty Francis found more than a poet’s 
admiration for the beauty of the visible world: he found 
a real sense of comradeship with the earth and all things 
in it. Anyone who has visited the many retreats to which 
the saint withdrew at frequent periods will realize how 
intimately these natural retreats accorded with the particular 
states of mind or soul which made them the saint’s choice. 
Thus in time of mental stress he would seek out Poggio 
Bustone or Fonte Columbo, grim mountain fastnesses : 
when the saint has recovered his peace he spends a Christmas 
in the idyllic homeliness of Greccio. Alverna, silent and 
aloof, calls him when the great mystery of our Lord’s 
passion is brooding over him. In all the great moments 
of his life Nature afforded a fitting background. To him, 
too, not only the beasts and the birds, but the elemental 
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things—fire and water—were real comrades, partners in 
life. When he spoke of Brother Fire and Sister Water he 
did but express a true feeling and conviction. Nature was, 
in fact, his true home, who would recognize no home as 
his own which was made by man. 

One has to remember all this freedom of life, filled 
with intense realities, if one is rightly to appreciate the 
Franciscan doctrine of poverty. “To have nothing and 
desire nothing ” were but a mockery of life. ‘To possess 
all things [that is, things worth having | in the spirit of 
liberty ts life.” And that is what poverty meant to Saint 
Francis. It gave him his freedom to be brother to all 
men in practice as well as in profession; it gave him freedom 
to serve the Divine Redeemer with an entire simplicity; 
it gave him the freedom of God’s creation. And in giving 
all that, “poverty leads a man to the gate of heaven.” 
Of course, it depends upon the use a man makes of his 
freedom whether he arrives “at the gate of heaven.” It 
is said in the Gospel that not he who cries “ Lord, Lord!” 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but “ he who does the 
will of my Father in heaven, he shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” So, too, it may be said that poverty leads 
a man “to the gate of heaven” only in as i as he uses 
the freedom of poverty to gain a greater spiritual possession 
in va of material possessions. 

rom what we have said it is evident that if poverty 
as a conception of spiritual freedom is a first principle in 
the Franciscan scheme of life, the substantive and supreme 
content of Franciscan life and teaching is love—love of 
Christ, the world’s Redeemer; love of all mankind, the 
outcast as well as the accepted members of society; love, 
too, of all God’s creation. Catholic piety has recognized 
this in styling Francis “the seraphic saint ” and his Order 
“the seraphic Order.” It was as the messengers of the 
love revealed in the Gospel that the Franciscan friars were 
sent to preach. They preached the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of all men in Christ; they denounced 
with especial vehemence the spirit of avarice and envy and 
all self-seeking as a denial in practice of the Gospel of 
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Christ. They preached peace to the feud-loving citizens 
and acted as ambassadors of peace between cities and parties 
at war. They defended the oppressed and pleaded for 
justice and charity with the oppressors. The Franciscans 
of the thirteenth century were the great peacemakers of 
the period in political, social, and private life. Insistently 
they proclaimed that the true law of life is the life of love 
as proceeding from the life of God Himself. 

To Saint Francis all true life—the life a Christian should 
seek to live—was a manifestation of love. This he saw 
revealed in the Gospel. ‘God so loved the world as to 
send His only-begotten Son to redeem the world”: and 
the life and teaching of our Lord was the great revelation 
of that love by which and in which men are saved. Love 
therefore is the law by which the Christian life—and 
Christian society—must be ruled if it would be true to 
the Gospel. For this reason, in the formation of his own 
fraternity, Francis ordained that his brethren should give 
free-service to others, not demanding any legal wage, but 
depending for their maintenance on the free gifts or alms 
of others. In this free giving and free receiving he saw 
a fulfilment of brotherly Son So, too, he would have his 
brethren willingly serve and obey each other in the spirit 
of charity; for this, he said, is “ the true and holy obedience 
of Christ.” 

It was, however, not only in the Gospel that Francis saw 
life revealed as a manifestation of the law of love: to him 
creation itself was a manifestation of this same law revealing 
God to man. For as he saw the world, all God’s creatures 
are created in God’s love and are messengers of the Love 
Divine. In His creatures God manifests His power and 
beauty and His providence for His creatures, and through 
His creatures He would thus reveal Himself to man that 
man might learn to give Him love for love. Hence to 
Francis Nature had a sort of sacramental value; and it was 
in the realization of this sacramental character of Nature 
that his love of Nature and all creatures became part of his 
religion. His “Canticle of the Sun ”—or, to give it its 
proper title, his “Praises of God’s Creatures ”»—is his 
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supreme utterance of this conviction. Nature, therefore, 
was to Francis something holy; God’s creatures in their 
very being are sacred, and therefore to be regarded and 
used by man with reverence. As they are the manifestation 
of Divine Love, they may not be used unholily or selfishly, 
but in the same spirit of love in which they are created. 
Hence to Saint Francis cruelty to animals was abhorrent; 
a wilful defacement of natural beauty would offend his 
reverence for the Creator; a selfish use of Nature’s bounty 
was to him an insult to God’s loving providence. 

In Saint Francis’ vocation and teaching we have then 
a very definite conception of life: and it is a conception 
of life which has to be taken as a whole if its particular 
features are to be rightly understood. Seen in their proper 
context, Franciscan poverty and Saint Francis’ love of 
Nature have a significance infinitely wider than is com- 
monly understood even by many who admire him for this 
or that trait in his character. It is not because of this 
or that trait that Saint Francis has been—and may yet be 
again—a world’s inspiring influence; but because of his 
entire personality and the vision of life he put before men. 

The revival of what has been termed “the Franciscan 
cult” is undoubtedly a hopeful sign in a world dominated 
by materialism and naturalism. Four successive Popes, 
Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI, in encyclical 
letters to the Catholic episcopate, have declared that in a 
return to Franciscan ideals and teaching lies the surest 
means for the moral and spiritual renovation of society. 
What the Popes have declared authoritatively, no small 
number of earnest non-Catholics declare appealingly. It 
may yet be that in Saint Francis the Father of the Faithful 
will meet his separated children for the world’s renovation. 


FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.5S.F.C. 
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BEHIND THE FRENCH 
CRISIS 


HE history of France during the eight years: which 

have elapsed since the Armistice was signed makes 
strange, and rather sad, reading. It is in truth the record 
of a rapid decline, of which the progress is only too obvious 
even to the least observant, while the real cause has more 
often than not escaped the most careful investigation. It 
is true that mismanagement of the national finances has 
precipitated the crisis, but the fundamental reason is that 
France is subject to a regime which every year proves to 
be more unsuited to her needs, and in which her people 
have lost confidence. The conditions in which the existing 
Constitution was born have passed away, and its rigidity 
has prevented it from changing in its turn; thus in the 
stress of the post-War period France has proved unable to 
retain the fruits of her victory. 

The cessation of hostilities left the French Republic 
incomparably the most powerful state on the mainland of 
Europe, and in many respects the position of France 
recalled the great days of Louis XIV and Napoleon. Her 
rivals were everywhere powerless. Germany was, at any 
rate temporarily, beaten to her knees, Russia had relapsed 
into barbarism, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had dis- 
appeared, and the part played by Italy in the War had given 
no indication of the renaissance which was so soon to take 
place in her national life. The Treaty of Versailles seemed 
to establish the predominance of France more securely than 
ever, and when M. Clemenceau retired from public life in 
January, 1920, the future appeared a bright one both at 
home and abroad, for the elections of the previous Novem- 
ber had given a big majority to the Bloc National, the 
coalition which had been formed to bring the War to a 
successful conclusion. 

To understand the decline of France since the resignation 
of M. Clemenceau it is necessary to realize why the Parlia- 
mentary regime, which had worked fairly well for half a 
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century, should in the space of six years have utterly broken 
down, and have become the scorn of the vast majority of 
French citizens. The real reason for the loss of popular 
confidence is undoubtedly the public scandals which have 
occurred in unbroken succession. While M. Clemenceau 
was still at the helm M. Caillaux was imprisoned and M. 
Malvy—also an ex-Minister of the Left—was exiled, while 
several more or less prominent persons were shot on the 
charge of intriguing with the enemy. In addition, there 
were many minor incidents in which the integrity of 
the police was called in question, while the acquittal of 
Germaine Berton, the murderess of the Royalist, Marius 
Plateau, in January, 1923, raised grave doubts as to the 
impartiality of the courts of justice themselves. In 
November, 1923, Philippe Daudet, son of the Royalist 
leader, was found dead under highly-suspicious circum- 
stances, and the excitement aroused by his death has by no 
means yet died down. It is thus not surprising that this 
series of political and judicial scandals should have aroused 
widespread disgust with the regime which renders them 
possible. 

At the same time, the proceedings against MM. Caillaux 
and Malvy and their associates have Teotanhe into French 
politics a personal bitterness which did not previously exist. 
Powerless against M. Clemenceau, the Left raised its head 
once more when M. Poincaré became Premier, and his 
mistakes paved the way for the triumph of the Cartel des 
Gauches at the elections of May, 1924. The victors lost 
no time in paying off old scores, and the President himself, 
M. Millerand, was compelled to resign. This act has 
naturally embittered the Right, and so the struggle for 
office becomes the more pitiless the longer it goes on, while 
the public is rapidly getting disgusted with all politicians. 
When one recalls the heat which was engendered among 
English statesmen by such events as the fall of Mr. 
Asquith’s administration in 1916 and that of his successor 
six years later, it is not difficult to realize what is happening 
in France where the provocation on both sides has been 
incomparably greater. In effect, it would probably be 
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necessary to 5° back to the days of the Exclusion Bill to 
find a parallel in English history for the situation which 
at present exists in France. 

The violent feuds which have thus arisen among the 
political leaders would ‘not in themselves have weakened 
the regime in a country where party organization was as 
strong as it is in England and the United States, but in 
France it is notoriously weak, and government is based 
upon a coalition of various groups in the Chamber. Under 
these circumstances personal differences are matters of 
national importance, and their effect upon the life of the 
country is great. The ever-changing ministries, due partly 
to an inelastic Constitution which makes a dissolution 
of the Chamber extremely difficult and partly to the per- 
sonal vendettas of the deputies, have shaken the confidence 
both of Frenchmen and of foreigners, with the result that 
the franc has steadily fallen. Since May, 1924, at any rate, 
changes of administration have meant little save a shuffle 
of offices, and successive Ministers of Finance have either 
failed to face the facts themselves or have not succeeded in 
inducing their colleagues to do so. It is, above all else, 
this complete inability on the part of French statesmen to 
realize the gravity of the situation that is endangering a 
regime which has withstood the onslaughts of Boulanger 
and has survived the “ affaire ” of = 

During the first administration of M. Herriot the bank- 
ruptcy of the statesmanship of the Left was emphasized 
beyond the possibility of doubt by an attempt to revive 
the anti-clerical policy of M. Combes. During the War 
the patriotism of the French Church had won the respect 
of even its most bitter opponents, and diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See were re-established with general approval 
in 1920. Many Catholics, too, had become reconciled to 
the Republic, and hoped that they might be able to secure 
the repeal of the legislation of 1905 without necessarily 
overthrowing the regime. M. Herriot’s ill-advised per- 
secution, for it was nothing less, reopened the old sores, 
and has undoubtedly increased the numbers of those who 
believe that there will never be any justice for the Church 
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while the Republic stands. The Religious Orders, who 
had returned largely to assist in winning the War, were 
again expelled, and it was proposed to suppress the embassy 
at the Vatican. The conflict of twenty years before was 
thus revived in all its bitterness, but the result was very 
different, for the Church emerged victorious from the 
struggle. All that M. Herriot has succeeded in doing has 
been to add religion to the many causes of division which 
are weakening his country. For the rest, the Church is 
infinitely stronger, and the Republic a great deal weaker, 
than before the struggle began. 

If the domestic history of France during the past six 
years has been little but a record of “causes célébres,” 
personal jealousies, financial chaos, and religious intoler- 
ance, events beyond her borders have largely contributed 
to the general discontent. 

In the first place, the position won at Versailles has 
not been maintained. Germany has exhibited powers of 
recovery comparable only to those of France herself after 
the disasters of 1870, while the renaissance of Italy has 
brought another important rival into the field. In face of 
these developments French diplomacy fell back upon its 
old policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
sought for allies to the east of her rivals: Poland and the 
Little Entente were to fill the role once played by Poland 
herself, Sweden, and Turkey in days gone by. Recently, 
however, this scheme has shown signs of collapse, for first 
Jugo-Slavia and then Rumania have drawn closer to Italy, 
and thus the Little Entente is threatened with disruption. 
So alarmed has a certain section of French opinion become 
at the possibility of being isolated, that voices are even 
being raised in favour of a closer understanding with Ger- 
many. It is thus not difficult to see how the collapse of 
French supremacy in Europe has reacted upon internal 
politics, and has alienated many from the regime which 
rendered such an eclipse possible. Fear of isolation has 
been present to the mind of every Frenchman since the 
years which followed the Franco-Prussian War, and con- 
sequently the possibility of again being found without allies 
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when war begins has become a veritable nightmare. Nor 
is this all, for the long campaign in Morocco and the 
unsettled condition of Syria have undoubtedly diminished 
the prestige of France, already shaken by the occupation 
and subsequent evacuation of the Ruhr. 

Other events, too, have done much to weaken public 
confidence in the Parliamentary system, and notably the 
marvellous regeneration of Italy and Spain. In both 
countries the factiousness of the legislative assemblies prior 
to the advent of Signor Mussolini and General Primo de 
Rivera respectively bore a strong resemblance to the present 
state of the French Chamber, and the question is very 
naturally being asked whether similar remedies might not 
produce similar results. The new Italy confronts France 
at every turn, and the very vehemence with which she 
announces her intentions is compared by many Frenchmen 
with the uncertain and faltering measures of their own 
Government. Similar feelings are aroused in the case of 
Spain. In the long Moroccan campaign the French officers 
and men have had an opportunity of seeing for themselves 
the change which has taken place in the Spanish armies, 
and the brilliant landing at Alhucemas under the rule of the 
Military Directory is compared with the rout at Anual in 
the days of Parliamentary government. 

It is, then, to a variety of causes that the present discon- 
tent is due. In the first place, the War brought a bitter- 
ness into public life to which it had been a stranger for 
many years, and as a result it has proved increasingly more 
dificult to secure the combination of enough groups to 
form even a tolerably stable administration. This, in its 
turn, has shaken the confidence of the public, first of all 
in the statesmen, then in the Chamber, and finally in the 
regime itself. The mistrust thus engendered has been 
heightened by the example of neighbouring states, 
governed on entirely opposite principles yet making rapid 
headway. Events at home and abroad have thus combined 
to render the Frenchman “désenchanté,” and his discontent 
has not been lessened by a realization of the advantage 
possessed by his German, Italian, and Spanish rivals in 
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having just that leadership which he himself lacks. He 
feels that there is at the moment neither a man, nor a policy, 
nor an institution which affords any prospect of ameliorat- 
ing his condition. It is in the psychology of her citizens 
rather than in the state of her finances that the weakness 
of France lies to-day. 

If, however, the causes of discontent are many, the sug- 
gested remedies are equally numerous, and some acquaint- 
ance with them is essential to any understanding of that 
chaos which is the French political situation. It is useless 
for this purpose to examine the programme of each group 
in the Chamber, for few of them have any distinct and 
well-defined policy, but there are five more or less separate 
schools of thought whose tenets it is well worth while to 
examine. They are the Royalists, the Action Nationale, 
the Cartel des Gauches, the Socialists, and the Communists. 

The monarchical party may be called the “ dark horse” 
of French politics, for its strength is extremely difficult to 
estimate. It has lately enjoyed two very considerable suc- 
cesses, for the death of Prince Victor Napoleon has for all 
practical purposes eliminated the Bonaparte line, while 
that of the unpopular Duc d’Orléans has transferred the 
Bourbon claims to his cousin Jean, Duc de Guise. The 
latter has lived in France all his life and has earned a con- 
siderable reputation for ability, so that he is likely to prove 
a far greater danger to Republican institutions than were 
either the Comte de Paris or the Duc d’Orléans. The best- 
known Royalist organization is the “ Action Frangaise,” 
presided over by MM. Léon Daudet and Charles Maurras. 
Its rather boisterous methods, however, and the attempt 
of its leaders to make party capital out of religious matters 
have deprived it of much of the support which it would 
otherwise have received, though it is nevertheless probably 
the best organized political body in France. In spite of 
this, the hope of the Royalists lies in the inability of their 
opponents to save the country, and as ministry succeeds 
ministry there is no doubt whatever that an increasing 
number of people are turning to the monarchy as the only 
solution as yet untried. It can offer new men and new 
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measures; a wide scheme of devolution is one of the main 
planks in its platform, and it can claim that it was the 
monarchy which put the national finances in order after the 
chaos of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods, but it 
is from the discontent with the present Parliamentary 
regime that it has most to expect. “ The Republic costs 
too much” is the most popular Royalist poster in France 
at the present moment. 

The Action Nationale represents the _— Wing of 
the Bloc National which governed France from 1919 to 
1924. Its leaders profess to derive their inspiration from 
M. Clemenceau, and the most notable of them is M. 
Tardieu, who won a memorable bye-election at Belfort a 
few months ago and has since been a veritable thorn in 
the side of the Cartel des Gauches. The policy of the 
Action Nationale, or Union Republicaine as it is often 
called, is in many respects similar to that of the Royalists, 
with the exception that it does not contemplate a change 
of regime. Its programme is rather to elevate the position 
of the French President to that of his American counter- 
part, and, in general, it is in favour of a strong executive. 
On the subject of the separation of Church and State, hotly 
denounced by the Royalists, it has not committed itself 
definitely to the repeal of the laws of 1905, but it is in 
favour of the maintenance of close relations with the Holy 
See. In matters of foreign policy both parties of the Right 
are in agreement in opposition to the Locarno Pact and to 
the League of Nations as at present constituted. They 
supported M. Poincaré’s occupation of the Ruhr, and are 
in favour of enforcing upon Germany the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In matters of finance they advocate 
the principle of indirect as opposed to direct taxation, and 
are quite willing to see the financial control pass from the 
hands of the Chamber as in Belgium. At the same time, 
the Right is decidedly weak in the present Parliament, 
possessing only a hundred senators and thirty deputies. 

If the distinction between the Royalists and the Action 
Nationale is a small one, save where the question of the 
regime is concerned, an immense gulf separates both Right 
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parties from that somewhat amorphous body known as the 
Cartel des Gauches. The latter includes many shades of 
opinion and derives its electoral support chiefly from the 
South and the Midi, where advanced views havealways been 
fashionable, though their practical application is extremely 
rare. So far as the Cartel recognizes any one leader, that 
leader—at any rate, before the fall of his last administration 
—is M. Herriot, but party organization in France is so 
weak that it savours of the ridiculous to talk of either 
leaders or led, for the former rarely lead and the latter as 
infrequently follow. For example, M. Briand has been 
Premier both with a Bloc National and a Cartel des Gauches 
majority, so that it is impossible to attempt to understand 
French politics by any comparison with English procedure. 
The Cartel is very definitely anti-Catholic and is desirous 
of enforcing in all their rigour the various laws against the 
Religious Soders, though at the moment this portion of 
its programme is in abeyance, in view of the opposition 
which was raised two years ago by the proposal to abolish 
the embassy to the Holy See. In financial matters it is 
in favour of direct taxation, but the Cartel is so divided 
against itself that, although the elections of May, 1924, 
gave it a majority in the Chamber, it has never yet spoken 
with a united voice on any subject save that of religion, 
when it sustained a severe reverse. In foreign policy the 
Cartel is in favour of the Locarno Pact and of a closer 
understanding with Germany. 

The Socialists hold over a hundred seats in the present 
Chamber, and they have on many occasions supported the 
Cartel des Gauches. In addition to holding the common 
tenets of their creed all over the world, the French Socialists 
have come forward as the champions of the Parliamentary 
regime, and they are strongly opposed to any attempt to 
remove the control of the finances from the hands of the 
Chamber. They also favour a capital levy as a means of 
extricating the country from her financial embarrassments, 
and they have refused to take office in any ministry which 
is not pledged to a Socialist programme. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to see how uncertain an element 
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they have proved in the present Chamber, and their position 
in many ways resembles that of the Irish Party in the 
House of Commons between 1892 and 1895 and again 
after 1910. A Socialist Government is impossible, because 
it would sound the death-knell of French credit abroad, 
while without the support, or at any rate the benevolent 
neutrality, of the Socialists, no ministry can hope to last 
as the Chamber is now constituted. In the country, on 
the other hand, the growth of Communism is seriously 
weakening the Socialists both by attracting recruits and 
frightening the timid more to the Right, so that the next 
elections may well show a different result to the last. 

The Communists in the Chamber number less than 
thirty, and they have no representatives in the Senate, but 
they possess an importance out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Their recent victory in a Paris bye-election 
created as great a sensation as the return of M. Tardieu 
for Belfort; and it is as difficult to say of Communism as 
of Royalism what is the extent of its hold upon the country. 
As the Parliamentary regime shows its incapacity to deal 
with the questions of the day the extreme parties gather 
in’ an increasing number of recruits, and there are not 
wanting prophets who maintain that between the two the 
final contest will take place over the body of the Third 
Republic. 

It is, however, when one has analyzed the ills of the 
French body politic and considered the remedies advised by 
the various schools of thought that the real difficulty begins, 
for the course of events in the future depends in the long 
run upon the attitude of the French people, and to that 
there are singularly few clues. The Chamber is little guide 
to public opinion, for even the momentous separation of 
Church and State in 1905 was voted by deputies who 
represented only two and a half out of the eleven millions 
entitled to make use of the suffrage. The Third Republic 
was founded as a compromise between Bourbon and Bona- 
parte, and such it has remained in the midst of the apathy 
which a compromise always creates. The average French 
citizen has no special liking for it and never has had, but 
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with the memory of the nineteenth century ever present 
in his mind he has no particular desire to initiate another 
stormy period of revolution and reaction. At the same 
time, if the abuses of the present system reach such a pitch 
that any change seems preferable to further inaction, then 
it is difficult to see what is to take its place save monarchy 
in some form or another. 

The formation of M. Poincaré’s coalition administration 
in July represents an attempt to extricate the regime from 
the morass in which it is slowly sinking, and the sensational 
fall of the franc enabled the ex-President to unite under his 
leadership men so different in their views as MM. Herriot 
and Tardieu. At the same time, there is every reason to 
fear that when the novelty of the “grand ministére ” has 
worn off the old jealousies, never far below the surface 
even now, will reappear, and M. Poincaré’s administration 
will go the way of its predecessors. If the Premier has 
the courage to grasp the nettle firmly and to reform the 
Constitution along the lines advocated by M. Millerand 
and the Action Nationale, he may save the regime, but 
otherwise his ministry may well become, as the Royalists 
prophesy, the last government of the Third Republic. 

In effect, the tragedy of French life, both public and 
private, lies in the widespread lack of ideals, and a nation 
that is deficient in this respect is on the road to ruin. To 
a certain extent it is not difficult to understand why this 
should be the case, at any rate on the political side. For 
more than a century every man in whom France has trusted 
has repaid her confidence by betrayal. Napoleon I led her 
to Waterloo and his nephew to Sedan; Charles X was 
incapable and Louis Philippe ridiculous; while the popular 
figures of the Third Republic, such as Boulanger, have all 
proved themselves to be of little real worth, with the 
solitary exception of M. Clemenceau, to whom many eyes 
are directed at the present moment as the only hope of 
the nation as in the dark days of the War. There is a 
feeling abroad in the land that, alone among the states of 
Europe, France has failed to produce a leader in this time 
of crisis, though the foreign observer may be pardoned for 
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wondering whether in its present mood the country would 
follow him if he did appear. On the spiritual side the 
intrigues of the anti-clerical party and the apathy of the 
vast majority of the people have resulted in a similar lack 
of idealism, though during the last few years a remarkable 
change has begun to take place in this respect. The 
patriotic attitude of the clergy during the War has gone 
a long way to restore to the Church its old place in public 
opinion, and the failure of the attack of the Cartel des 
Gauches proves that the long reign of anti-clericalism is 
nearing its end. Religion alone can restore to France the 
idealism which made her great in the past, and without 
which no nation can hope to prosper. 

The situation, thus, is that the Parliamentary regime and 
all for which it stands has so far proved a failure in the 
post-War period, and public opinion would probably wel- 
come its disappearance, at any rate in its present form. 
The real difficulty is to decide how far the changes should 
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THE HOLY MAID OF 
KENT 


T is not often that the lowly and obscure are called 
upon to play a prominent part on the stage of history, 
and therefore it is not without interest to follow the case 
of one who, originally a servant-maid, came to set all 
England in a ferment of excitement in those dramatic and 
critical days when the Reformation was beginning to gain 
a footing in the country, and the blood of martyrs to flow; 
one, moreover, who unwittingly had a large share in 
bringing about the glorious deaths of the two brightest 
ornaments of the reign of Henry VIII, the BB. John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Thomas More, ex- 
Chancellor of the Realm. The outlines of her story are, 
of course, familiar to most, but the history of the Holy 
Maid has given rise to such opposing views, even amongst 
Catholics, that it will not be without interest to recall them, 
and if we can produce any reasons for taking a favourable 
attitude towards her, it may not be altogether without 
value. 

Elizabeth Barton was born in 1506 at Aldington in 
Kent, and from the year 1521 was a maid-servant in the 
house of a farmer named Thomas Cobb in the same village. 
Four years after entering his house she had a severe illness, 
and in the course of it she suffered from what some have 
described as hysterical fits and others as ecstasies or trances, 
during which, while unconscious of everything around her, 
she would speak of things happening at a distance, or 
prophesy of things to come, a number of which prophecies 
were verified by the event. When such strange happen- 
ings occur it is inevitable that diverse opinions should be 
current about them, and the more so when, as in this case, 
the revelations are concerned with highly contentious 
matter (for it was not long before the girl began to speak 
of current politics). We can therefore understand the 
bitter animus displayed against her by the virulently 
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Protestant Godwyn™ in his Annals, published in 1630. 
Let us illustrate his attitude by giving the words with 
which he introduces the subject. ‘ About this time,” he 
writes, “‘ was discovered the grand imposture of Elizabeth 
Barton, which brought her to a deserved end. Shee had 
formerly beene sicke of a strange disease, which not only 
afflicted her inwardly, but as often as her fit took her, so 
wonderfully distorted her mouth and other parts of her 
body, that most were of opinion it could not proceed from 
any naturall cause. But Custome growing to a second 
Nature, the continuance of the Disease had taught her to 
distort her Body after her recovery, in the same manner as 
when she was sicke. Hoping to make a profit of this her 
counterfeit Convulsion, she imparted the secret to the 
Curate of the Parish,” and he goes on to describe the 
money-making scheme planned between the two. Such 1s 
a specimen of the usual Protestant view, and the rest of 
the story is generally told by them on the same lines. 
There is obviously not much prospect of an impartial 
account from such sources, and Burnet and Strype are, 
needless to say, equally brutal and coarse. 

It was not long before rumours of the strange events 
happening down in the little Kentish village began to spread 
abroad, and when it became known that the ecstatic had 
declared that Our Lady had told her that she was to go 
to her shrine at Court-up-Street (in the neighbouring 
parish) and that there she would be cured, the excitement 
increased, and the more so because the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the saintly Warham, had appointed a number 
of clergy (including three Benedictines, two Franciscans, 
and two secular priests) to examine her case, and these 
had reported most favourably on her sanctity. Accord- 
ingly, on the day appointed for her visit, a great crowd 
of people assembled at the little chapel to witness the 
promised miracle, and “she entered the chapel with the 
Ave Regina Coelorum in prick-song, accompanied with the 
commissioners, many ladies, gentlewomen, and gentlemen 
of the best degree, and three thousand persons, besides, of 

* Bishop of Hereford, 1617-1633. 
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the common sort of people.”* Mass was celebrated at the 
shrine of Our Lady, and Elizabeth fell into one of her 
usual trances, on emerging from which she stated that she 
had been cured in the course of it by the Blessed Virgin, 
who had also told her that she wished her shrine to be 
held in greater honour and that she (Elizabeth) was to 
enter some convent. Great were the acclamations and 
rejoicings at this favour, and the girl herself shortly after- 
wards entered the Benedictine Convent of St. Sepulchre 
at Canterbury.t 

In the convent her ecstasies continued at frequent 
intervals, and during them she invariably spoke most 
strongly against the sins of the time, the laxity in religious 
circles, and the corruption of manners throughout England, 
and she exhorted the people to approach the Sacraments 
more frequently, and especially that of Penance. Cardinal 
Gasquet justly remarks{ that if, as her enemies asserted, 
she was possessed by the devil, “ there never was a clearer 
case of Satan’s kingdom divided against itself.” ‘She 
has raised a fire in some hearts,” wrote a Carthusian monk 
who had seen her, “that you would think like unto the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in the primitive Church if 
you saw with what frequent tears some bewailed their 
transgressions.” She was throughout under the careful 
supervision of Dr. Bocking (one of the aforesaid Bene- 
dictines of Canterbury), whom the Archbishop had 
appointed her confessor, and her visions and statements 
had received the highest ecclesiastical approval, but of this 
we will treat later on. 

While she confined her sayings to matters of general 
morality and piety no objections were made, but this was 
the time when the question of the king’s divorce from 
Queen Katharine was being mooted, and it was not long 
before the Nun claimed to have received revelations from 
an angel on this matter, and it must be acknowledged that 
she showed herself perfectly fearless in obeying the com- 
mands that she believed herself to have received. It was 


* Lambard’s Perambulation of Kent. t Founded by St. Anselm. 
+ Henry VIII and the English Monasteries. 
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no light thing for a young and naturally timorous Nun to 
address herself to the all-powerful Cardinal Wolsey, and 
that in terms the most outspoken, yet this she did not 
hesitate to do. While the divorce was yet pending she 
told Wolsey that if he dared to pronounce a divorce God 
would visit him with the most dreadful punishments. 
Moreover, she wrote to the Pope himself, like another 
St. Catherine of Siena, imploring him and encouraging him 
to stand firm; and she even ventured into the very presence 
of the king and fearlessly denounced his conduct, prophesy- 
ing that if he married Anne Boleyn he would within seven 
months cease to be King of England, a prophecy that was 
fulfilled in the sense that in exactly that space of time after 
the marriage he was declared excommunicated by the Pope, 
and so de jure lost his throne and all civil rights in the 
eyes of Catholic Christendom. This intrepid behaviour 
on the part of the Nun seems conclusive evidence that 
she was at least herself convinced of the truth of her 
revelations, and that (may she not here be compared to 
St. Joan of Arc?) she had a divine mission. 

So matters stood in 1533, at the beginning of which 
year the marriage of Anne Boleyn took place,* an event 
that altered the situation in that (in view of the murmurs 
already heard in the country) it made it imperative that 
the Nun should no longer be in a position to stir up 
popular feeling. Accordingly Cromwell, who had long 
meditated such a step, was now authorized to take drastic 
measures in the matter. The situation in the country was 
critical, there was already much dissatisfaction with the 
royal attitude towards religion, and the new queen, whose 
reputation (even if we discredit the stories told of her by 
Sander, which we are not justified in doing) was notorious, 
was despised and hated by the mass of the people. Crom- 
well, therefore, sent instructions to Cranmer, ever his 
willing tool, to summon the Nun before him and to 
examine her rigorously, but the examination revealed 
nothing, and Cromwell himself, who then took charge of 
the matter, could effect little more. However, Dr. Bocking 


* Four months before the divorce was pronounced by Cranmer ! 
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and a number of other priests were shortly afterwards 
arrested under suspicion of treasonable intentions. It is 
clear that the whole object was to ensnare the Nun and 
her associates into statements that could be construed into 
treason, or at any rate to use her so as to frighten those 
who were supporting her into submission—the only 
alternative to which would be the open branding of them- 
selves as traitors. Of these supporters the two chief were, 
of course, Fisher and More, both already obnoxious to 
the king for their long opposition to the divorce. Fisher, 
in particular, had been prominent in his opposition even 
in the time of Wolsey, and had had many a passage of 
arms with that prelate in open debate. Is not the story 
told how,* when many witnesses had been heard on both 
sides regarding the facts of Katharine’s first marriage, 
someone observed that in such contradictions no man could 
know the truth? “Yes,” quoth the Bishop of Rochester, 
“7 know the truth.” ‘“ How know you the truth?” quoth 
my lord cardinal. ‘ Forsooth, my lord,” quoth he, “I am 
professor of the truth. I know that God is truth itself, 
nor He never spake but truth, who saith: What God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. And forasmuch 
as this marriage was made and joined by God to a good 
intent, I say that I know the truth, the which cannot be 
broken or loosed by the power of man upon no feigned 
occasion.” More, too, had been throughout outspoken, 
and his passages with the Council at a later date are a 
continual joy to the Catholic reader. Already when in 
ill-favour with the Court for his opposition to the divorce 
he boldly defended himself and his refusal to ignore the 
law of God, and all this with a ready wit that not seldom 
discomfited his enemies. His determination and sense of 
the true values of things is illustrated by his well-known 
retort to the Duke of Norfolk, who had quoted to him in 
remonstrance of his attitude the biblical verse, “‘ The anger 
of a king is death to man.” “Is that all, my lord?” said 
More. “Then in good faith the difference between your 
grace and me is but this, that I shall die to-day and you 
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to-morrow.”* Such men it was that Cromwell sought to 
entangle in the affair of the Nun of Kent. 

It is clear, then, that her case has now taken on a much 

reater importance, and the humble Nun finds herself in 
the full glare of the limelight of the political stage in this 
most critical of epochs in the country’s history. It is not 
now a mere question of a “silly nun, who was sick and 
distempered in her brain,” as Burnet delights to call her; 
she had now to be taken more seriously and every effort 
made to discredit her in the eyes of the nation. It was 
therefore given out that in examination before the Star 
Chamber she had confessed her frauds and treasons, and 
a Bill for her attainder and that of her priestly advisers 
was introduced into Parliament. As for this supposed 
confession, it is noteworthy that our information of it is 
derived solely from hostile sources, as is the case with all 
the accusations against her. Weare dependent upon what 
is to be found in Cromwell’s private papers, and the trust- 
worthiness of these is obviously suspect. Meanwhile, 
before she or her adherents had been tried or found guilty 
of anything, they were all forced to appear in public on a 
— in St. Paul’s Churchyard and there read a con- 
ession to the effect that their story was all falsehoods and 
that they begged the king’s pardon. That this confession 
was really the work of Cromwell and was in no sense 
genuine is now generally believed. Only two days pre- 
viously the Nun had remained fearless and calm when a 
mob howled for her blood, and her confidence in herself 
had remained unshaken. Its terms, as Gasquet has pointed 
out, are extremely vague, and it had been generally ex- 
pected that Cromwell would make the prisoners read some 
such declaration. 

An attempt was now made to get the prisoners convicted 
of treason, and Fisher’s name was included, because he had 
had close connections with the story and had not informed 
the king,t although he protested that his silence was due 
to the hice that he had been assured that the Nun had 


* Roper's Life of More. 
¢ He was therefore accused of misprision of treason. 
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herself interviewed Henry, which, as we have already seen, 
was the case. The judges, however, refused to convict, 
and accordingly recourse was had to a Bill of Attainder, 
which was passed by Parliament, and Fisher, together with 
the others, was committed to prison. Every effort had 
been made to include the name of More in the Bill, but 
in this Cromwell was unsuccessful, for More had through- 
out refused to listen to the Nun. Concerning this attain- 
der Strype™ tells us that “by the industry of Archbishop 
Cranmer, Secretary Crumwel, and Hugh Latimer, it was 
found that all her inspirations and ecstasies were mere 
juggle and deceit, as she was instructed to do by certain 
Friars and Priests . . . and in the year 1533 she was 
attainted by Parliament and executed.” With such a 
worthy trio as those here mentioned this is hardly sur- 
prising. It is noteworthy that the attainder was passed 
without the accused being heard in their defence, and 
furthermore that it is extremely difficult to give any colour 
of treason to anything they had said or done. This is 
supported by no less an authority than the great lawyer, 
Lord Coke,t who was by no means favourably disposed 
towards Catholics, and who said that “Elizabeth Barton and 
others attainted by Parliament for divers words and con- 
spiracies, which being not within this act (25 Henry VII, 
c. 12), without an overt act they could not be attainted 
by common law.” They were executed on May §, 1534, 
at Tyburn, after having been offered their lives if they 
would acknowledge the king as supreme head of the 
English Church. They unanimously refused, and their 
refusal would seem to entitle them to the honours of 
martyrdom. 

Such are the outlines of the story; let us now consider 
the important but thorny questions of the sincerity of the 
Nun and the reality of the revelations she received. Of 
the former it would seem there can be little doubt. 
Several points already adduced tell strongly in her favour. 
Her fearlessness in accosting the Cardinal, the king, and 


* Ecclesiastical Memorials, Ch. 25. 
+ Commentaries. Third Inst., quoted by Amos, Sfat. Hen. VIII. 
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the Holy Father himself must be taken into account, and 
would seem to point to a firm interior conviction that she 
had a divine mission. Her calmness when the mob 
clamoured for her blood on the occasion of her public 
examination before the judges, when she “ showed not the 
least fear or astonishment, clearly and openly alleging that 
what the chancellor said (viz., that she claimed to have 
received divine revelations) was true.”* Her so-called 
confession we have already discussed, and shown that it is 
not now generally believed to be her work. Let us point 
out also that there is, after all, nothing very improbable 
about the visions claimed to have been received by Eliza- 
beth Barton, for if, as all Catholics must believe, God has 
in times of crisis (and at other times) granted revelations 
to chosen souls and ordered them to make them known, as 
in the cases of the two Saints already above alluded to (to 
which a vast number of others could be added), is there 
not an 4 priori probability that He would grant such a 
favour in a time of so very great trial for His Church in 
England? At least there is nothing intrinsically impos- 
sible about it, nor, we venture to think, improbable. 

But by far the strongest support to be found for the 
genuineness of the case is the credence given to the story 
by such saintly, and at the same time wise and prudent, 
men as Archbishop Warham, Bishop Fisher, and Sir 
Thomas More, three of the most prominent and upright 
men of the day. It is true that More changed his opinion 
subsequently, but we will discuss that later. That War- 
ham firmly believed in the sanctity of the Nun and in her 
visions there is no doubt whatever, and in fact Fisher, in 
his explanation of his own conduct written to Cromwell 
from prison, gave as one of his reasons for believing in 
her the fact that he received such a good account of her fr rom 
the Archbishop. Warham himself was highly respected 
by all, and the eulogy pronounced on him by Erasmus is 
well known. Bishop Fisher’s attitude has been described 
at great length in the biography of him written by Fr. 
Bridgett. Fisher, the most highly respected and upright 


* Chapuys’ Letter to the Emperor. 
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man in the kingdom, was by no means credulous; in fact, 
he has left us his views on the subject of revelations in 
his discussion of the conduct of Savonarola, where he points 
out that such revelations are “generally deceitful; they 
are thought to have emanated from God, while in reali 
they proceed from the evil spirit.” And he quotes St. Paul 
as saying that Satan mehdlieaine himself into an angel of 
light. Although he had a great admiration for Savonarola 
in many respects, yet he held he had been the victim of 
delusions. Would he be likely, then, to accept as genuine 
the visions of a generally supposed hysterical Nun, unless 
he had ample grounds for such an opinion? So strong 
was his faith in the Nun that when the outburst of the 
king’s displeasure had produced the most abject apologies 
from all concerned in the case, and even from the monks 
of Canterbury, and all had procured their pardon at the 
cost of heavy bribes to Cromwell, Fisher sent neither 
apology nor bribe, but, despite his serious illness, wrote 
a number of dignified and manly letters to Cromwell 
explaining the reasons for his attitude, and this despite 
the fact that he knew his name had been included in the 
Bill of Attainder then before Parliament. In the letter 
that he wrote to the House of Lords at the end of February, 
1 534, he gave five reasons for his faith in Elizabeth Barton. 
These were: the high opinion he had formed of her from 
her conversations with him, and her manifest humility; 
the general good report of her throughout the country; 
the fect that she had entered a convent after she had 
declared such to be her instructions from the angel who 
had appeared to her, this being a tangible proof of her good 
will; the wisdom and prudence of her confessor, Dr. 
Bocking, and the multitude of priests who believed in her; 
and finally the commendations of her made to him by Arch- 
bishop Warham, in whose judgement he had the utmost 
confidence. These are weighty considerations, and let it 
be noted that the prosecution is manifestly due to purely 
political causes, the inconvenience and embarrassment 
caused to the king in the carrying out of his unholy designs 
by the denunciations of the Holy Maid. 
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Of Sir Thomas More’s attitude much the same can be 
said, up to a certain point. What, then, is the explanation 
of the numerous contemptuous expressions applied by him 
in his letters to the Nun? It is true that he was never so 
unreserved in his admiration as the two prelates we have 
mentioned, and his attitude is briefly summed up in a 
sentence occurring in the long letter he wrote to Cromwell 
after the confessions at St. Paul’s. In this he says: “In 
effect I little doubted but that some of these tales that 
were told of her were untrue; but yet, since I never heard 
them reported as spoken by her own mouth, I thought 
nevertheless that many of them might be true, and she a 
very virtuous woman too; as some lies be peradventure 
written of some that be saints in heaven, and yet many 
miracles indeed done by them for all that.” His attitude, 
then, may be described as one of respectful caution. The 
change came after the so-called confession of the Maid at 
St. Paul’s, which More took as completely genuine, and as 
all his letters on the subject were written subsequently to 
that event, the allusions to the Nun contained in them 
are uniformly derogatory to her.* He admits, however, 
that any personal contact he had had with her (and he had 
private conferences with her) had most favourably im- 
pressed him with her humility and sincerity, and he relates 
how she herself told him “ how great need folk have, that 
are visited with such visions, to take heed, and prove well 
of what spirit they come of.” His great caution, even 
when best disposed towards her, is well shown by the 
advice he gave Fr. Rich, the Franciscan: “ She is a good 
virtuous woman, in good faith, I hear so many good folk 
so report, that I verily think it true; and think it well- 
likely that God worketh some good and great things by 
her; but yet are, you wot well, these strange tales no part 
of our creed; and therefore, before you see them surely 
proved, you shall have my poor counsel, not to wed your- 
self so far forth to the credence of them as to report them 
very surely for true, lest that if it should hap that they 
were afterwards proved false it might minish your estima- 

* B. Edmund Campion also\adopted an attitude unfavourable to the Nun. 
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tion in your preaching, whereof might grow great loss” 
—words eminently prudent and wise, especially in those 
dangerous days. It is clear, then, that the only reason for 
More’s change of views in the matter was the public 
confession made by the accused, in which matter Cromwell 
was completely successful in deceiving him, though he 
could not so deceive Bishop Fisher. 

One other aspect of this strange case remains to be*con- 
sidered—namely, the effect the Nun’s denunciations had 
on the constancy of Queen Katharine. The — had 
resolutely refused throughout to admit the lawfulness of 
Henry’s actions in regard to herself, she refused to admit 
the competency of Cranmer’s court, and she absolutely 
declined to abandon any of her rights whatever. In this 
attitude she was unwaveringly followed by her daughter, 
the future Queen Mary. Now it is obvious how much 
this attitude must have embarrassed and enraged Henry, 
and he was not slow to suspect that some of his subjects 
must be secretly encouraging the queen in her resistance. 
This, of course, was largely responsible for the disfavour 
in which Fisher and More were held at Court, for they 
had both been all along resolute opponents of the divorce 
plans; in fact, More had definitely warned the king when 
he reluctantly undertook the duties of Chancellor of the 
Realm at the fall of Wolsey that he would be no party to 
advancing the king’s matrimonial schemes. But they 
were not the only culprits, for it was inevitable that the 
king should be led by the repeated denunciations of the 
Holy Maid against his relations with Anne Boleyn to 
suspect that the Nun was in touch with Queen Katharine 
on the subject and was secretly encouraging her resistance. 
The Calendars of State Papers show us, in Fact, that Crom- 
well was much exercised in the matter, and also that the 
king even mentioned to the French Ambassador that this 
was the cause of the resistance he met. As a matter of 
fact, however, there was no truth in this suspicion, for the 
queen, despite all the efforts of the ecstatic, had through- 
out remained aloof from her, doubtless discerning how 
dangerous such a connection might prove. The Imperial 
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Ambassador tells us as much in the course of his voluminous 
correspondence. In one of his letters (November, 1533) 
is the following passage: “‘ The king has lately imprisoned 
a Nun who had always lived till this time as a good, simple, 
and saintly woman, and had many revelations. The cause 
of her imprisonment is that she had a revelation that this 
king in a short time would not only lose his kingdom, but 
that he should be damned, and she had seen the place 
prepared for him in hell. . . . It seems as if God inspires 
the queen on all occasions to conduct herself well and 
avoid all inconveniences and suspicions, for the Nun had 
been very urgent at divers times to speak with her and 
console her in her great affliction, but the queen would 
never see her. Yet the council do not desist from making 
continual enquiry whether the queen has had any com- 
munication with her.” It is no wonder that the men who 
were imprisoned for their connection with Elizabeth 
Barton were the same as those who were to suffer for their 
refusal to approve of the divorce, for the two were well- 
nigh inseparable. In the popular mind, too, the Nun was 
held to have suffered her persecutions and death because 
of her fidelity to the cause of Queen Katharine. 

The saintly old bishop too, as already noted, was con- 
demned by the Act of Attainder to imprisonment and loss 
of all his goods (though the sentence was not carried out 
till he refused, like More, to take the oath to the Act of 
Succession, the acceptance of which meant disloyalty to 
the Pope), and this despite his age, his great reputation 
for sanctity, and his infirmities. “It is painful to an 
Englishman,” wrote Fr. Bridgett, “to think that the Peers 
of this nation, together with the Commons and the 
Sovereign, should, on the most frivolous pretexts, and 
without a trial or hearing the accused in his own defence, 
have passed such a sentence on a bishop who was the glory 
of their episcopate.” And another writer adds that “it is 
needless to dwell upon the manifest injustice and breach 
of constitutional form which distinguished the whole of 
this proceeding. It was the opening of a fearful tragedy, 
the turning of a page in our history, which reflects equal 
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disgrace upon the malignity of the king and the cold- 
hearted suppleness of his advisers.” Seldom, indeed, has 
History had to record such base ingratitude as that dis- 
played by Henry towards his old counsellor.* “ For many 
years,” says Lingard, “the king had revered him as a 
ene. and was accustomed to boast that no prince in 

urope possessed a prelate equal in virtue and learning to 
the Bishop of Rochester.” Was there ever so sinedl an 
instance of the crimes into which the passions and unclean 
lusts of man can lead him if they are unchecked? Truly the 
career of Henry VIII is a terrible and conspicuous warning 
of how fatally easy is the downhill path once the feet have 
started to tread it. No one, old or young, man or woman, 
saint or sinner, was to be allowed to stand in his way, and 
woe betide those who should attempt to check him in his 
career of vice. Of this tragedy not the least important of 
the preliminaries was that of which we have been treating, 
the incident that first threw into “disgrace” the two 
shining lights of their day, Cardinal Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More. 

DOM BASIL WHELAN, O.S.B. 


* It is interesting to note the following story told by Rastall as showing the 
bishop’s presentiment of his death. He relates that Fisher was in the habit 
of giving a large party every Christmas for his friends, but that on one 
occasion, about four years before his death, he did not himself appear at it. 
One of his chief officers thereupon remonstrated with him, saying : “ My lord, 
I pray you leave off your study for the merry time of Christmas, and come 
among your friends, or else will they think themselves not welcome.” “ Well,” 
said he, “I pray you be content, for I tell you in secret I know I shall not die 
in my bed, wherefore it behoveth me to think continually upon the dreadful 
hour of my account.” 




















FROM 
PISTOIA TO PISA WITH 


GIOVANNI PISANO, 
MASTER OF PULPITS 


HE close proximity of her overmastering neighbour, 

Florence, makes Pistoia appear remote and of 
secondary art-significance. Yet in the link she forges 
between the Middle Ages and the art of the Renaissance, 
Pistoia yields little to her more powerful city-state neigh- 
bours—indeed, from the eleventh to the fourteenth century 
showing the way to Florence herself. The three churches 
at Pistoia with their monumental pulpits, to mention these 
only for this essay’s purpose, suggested for me something 
of the wonder-experience in unfamiliar lands; and to regard 
those great pulpits of the thirteenth century as milestones 
in ecclesiastical art proved a temptation yielded to the more 
readily that the third in chronological sequence, begun in 
1298 for the church of San Andrea, was completed by 
Giovanni Pisano in 1301. A twelvemonth only separates 
the commission of the Pisa Cathedral Board of Works for 
anew pulpit “ Perbio Nuovo ” worthy of its surroundings : 
the Leaning Tower, the Baptistery, the Camposanto, and 
the Duomo itself constituting an achievement in art 
unparalleled elsewhere. And Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit in 
the Duomo, restored to honour after over five hundred 
years of exile, was to be unveiled within a few weeks! 
A survey thus of the two other pulpits at Pistoia, in 
S. Bartolommeo in Pantano and S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas, 
respectively the work of Guido Bigarelli da Como, 1250, 
and Fra Guglielmo da Pisa, about 1270, seemed to suggest 
the milestones along the road upon which rise Niccold 
Pisano’s pulpits in the Baptistery at Pisa, 1260, and Siena 
Cathedral, 1266-1268, to culminate in his son’s master- 
work, 1302-1310, in the Pisa Duomo. 
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Honoured without stint during 289 years, the pulpit 
which had escaped the destructive fire of 1595 was sacri- 
ficed four years later to fashion’s whim, dismembered, 
partially destroyed and partly readapted for another pulpit 
and for wall decoration. And 250 more years were to be 
spent in oblivion before the literary memories of its glories 
and the scattered fragments were to suggest to pious hands 
and enlightened minds the possibility to make injury good. 
The work begun in the sixties of last century checked by 
gropings into blind alleys of research has at last been carried 
to successful completion by Professor Peleo Bacci. Upon 
taking up the Superintendence of Antiquities at Pisa a few 
years ago Professor Bacci was confronted with designs and 
schemes largely obscuring the issue. But the art-historian’s 
erudition as well as the scholar’s intuition amounting almost 
to divination united in one mind has restored the forgotten 
masterwork to stand as Giovanni Pisano purposed, a symbol 
of the Christian doctrine preached from its height. 

These pillared pulpits of the thirteenth century derive 
from the “ambones” or tribunes flanking the raised choir 
of the early Christian church builders. The rectangle 
gives place to the hexagonal and larger dimensions accord- 
ing as in the thirteenth century the Mendicant and Preach- 
ing Orders placed sacred oratory in the forefront of their 
ministrations and the sermon, homily and catechism 
instruction were found to need a wider stage. Among 
the great monumental pulpits of- Tuscany three are in 
churches at Pistoia; the ont a bracket form attached to 
the outer wall of her Baptistery, may have served as that 
of the collegiate church or cathedral of Prato for the display 
of the city’s treasured relics. 

The first milestone, therefore, in this art is in the 
Benedictine monastery Church of S. Bartolommeo in 
Pantano, founded and endowed in the eighth century, 
while the church rebuilt, as the inscription above the 
ornate portal records in 1167, was ready a hundred years 
later to receive Guido da Como’s pulpit. The rectangular 
structure is placed by the wall of the south aisle. The 
pulpit, signed and dated by the artist in 1250, has two 
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lateral and one central marble pillars for its support. The 
lecterri at the (spectator’s) right is formed by an eagle, 
and the Preacher statuette beneath is flanked by the 
Evangelists’ symbols and stands on a head or rather human 
mask, by some interpreted as the Evil One’s symbol 
striking a note of realism echoed also in the pillar com- 
position. ‘T'wo columns, in fact, rest upon the backs of 
animals, a lioness and lion contending with a dragon to 
mark the triumph of the Church over Sin, while the 
crouching figure supporting the centre pillar, notable for 
realistic treatment sufficient to evidence life portrayal, is 
alleged to depict the artist in person. The panels, however, 
follow the rigid canon prevailing in north Italian sculpture. 
The scenes trom the Gospels are distributed in two rows. 
In the side (right hand) the Annunciation and Adoration 
of the Magi are flanked by a single large panel with the 
rosace and beautifully patterned framework in concentric 
circles similar to the decoration of Bigarelli’s great coloured 
marble font executed only four years earlier for the Pisa 
Baptistery. The six front panels (above, right to left) 
depict the Nativity, Transfiguration, and Descent into 
Limbo; below are the Presentation in the Temple, 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, and the Meeting with the 
Disciples at Emmaus. The scenes chosen depart somewhat 
from the customary summary of the Life of Our Lord and 
His Passion, and the Last Judgement scene is omitted. 
Bigarelli’s figure craftsmanship shows a distinct advance 
upon the Longobard pulpit of San Michele a Groppoli some 
three miles from Pistoia, the earliest structure of its kind 
extant in Tuscany, erected as the inscription records in 
1193 by order of Guiscardus the archpriest, “ plebanus.” 
The nexus, however, between Guido da Como’s craft and 
the wood and ivory carver is plain. There is close rigid 
grouping, and the limitations are those of the portable altar 
casket where conditions are enforced by a brittle substance 
like ivory costly and difficult to come by. But ten years 
only separate Guido da Como and Niccolé Pisano’s pulpit 
construction. Ten years in which the Baptistery pulpit of 
Pisa reveals an advance in atmosphere, spatial perspective, 
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sculptural expressiveness, and vital quality in figure com- 
position little short of a miracle; and the worker is Niccold 

- . of Apulia. 

The second milestone among pulpits stands in S. 
Giovanni Fuorcivitas. Like S. Bartolommeo, the earlier 
church dates back to the eighth century, rebuilt in 
1167. The rectangular “ambone” supported upon two 
ornate wall-brackets with the two pillars resting upon lions, 
one with a bull and the other a ram between its paws, was 
at one time ascribed to Niccolé Pisano in person. The . 
formal distribution of the panels in high relief of the front 
and sides suggests rather a compromise between the 
technique of the thirteenth century Como school craft and 
the freedom won by Niccolo Pisano’s genius. The com- 
promise is evidenced also by the spirited groups of Saints 
at the angles and the Angel supporting the lectern in the 
centre. The panels in two rows, (lateral) the Annunciation 
and Visitation, the Nativity and Adoration of the Magi; 
(front, left to right above) the Washing of the Feet; below, 
the Crucifixion; above, the Entombment; below, the 
Dormition of the B.V. Mary, display the same spirit of 
realism, wherein the work of Fra Guglielmo of Pisa in that 
city justifies attribution to him. This fine work, a foil in 
a sense to the sculptured holy water stoup here to which 
Giovanni Pisano has set his name, is thus at once a milestone 
and a link in art. 

The third milestone is in San Andrea, third also in date 
of the fine twelfth-century Romanesque-Gothic churches 
of which Pistoia is justly proud. The hexagonal pulpit 
was begun by Giovanni Pisano in 1298, and may justly 
be regarded as the foreword to his great adventure of the 
Pisa “ Perbio Nuovo.” With the two examples of his 
father Niccolé Pisano’s craftsmanship before him at Pisa 
and Siena, at whose Cathedral pulpit Giovanni had exer- 
cised his ’prentice skill, 1268, the structure in San Andrea 
necessarily smacks somewhat of reminiscence. Yet the 
same advance in a very personal perception of sculptural 
possibilities is also here very notable. The son is a prince 
of story-tellers. The theme is, of course, set for him, but 
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feeling for the action is keener, more varied and interpre- 
tative; whilst a tense vital force circulates, quickening those 
individuals and multitudes crowding upon the very full 
stage. In these panels: the Nativity, Adoration of the 
Magi, Massacre of the Innocents (the finest and most 
spirited among the scenes), the Crucifixion and the Last 
Judgement unfold the Life of Our Lord in accordance with 
the traditional canon of sequence. No fewer than 150 
separate figures are brought into action, some very small, 
but the all-pervading sense of truth to life and direct 
observation of nature connote the master’s insight and per- 
ception of emotional values, subtleties. suggested, and here 
and there stressed through a mastery of his material and 
spiritual vehicle. The statuary at the hexagon’s angles: 
Aaron with the Book of the Descent of the Son of Man, 
Prophets foretelling His coming, Evangelists recording 
His life, Sybils testifying to His judgement of mankind, 
are all potentially or in fact an inspiration for the great 
Pisa work. The pulpit in S. Andrea is a miracle of grace, 
and one might say levitation, and whilst recalling Niccolo 
Pisano’s science of composition, the younger artist’s ten- 
dency towards elaboration, attaining effects which caused 
the Pisa Cathedral pulpit to be reckoned among the wonders 
of the age, is already present here. Seven marble pillars 
support the pulpit, three stand upon their bases on the 
pavement, two rest upon the back of a lioness with her 
cubs and a lion mauling a horse, another is upheld by a 
stooping figure, as in Guido da Como’s work in S. 
Bartolommeo in Pantano, and likewise said to portray 
the artist; while the centre column has for its foot a lion 
flanked by eagles, beast and bird symbolizing the strength, 
power and doctrine of the Church. All these figures 
framing the “histories ” attest a wide measure of learning 
in the artist able to strike a subtle personal note in eccle- 
siastical symbolism. They forestall the corresponding 
factors which lift the Pisa Cathedral pulpit into a class by 
itself among contemporary structures where the themes 
elaborated correspond mostly to a few elementary and easily 
intelligible truths. At Pisa, however, Giovanni’s work 
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may be compared with Giotto. Both are precursors, both 
stand at the close of one and the dawn of another era in 
thought and deed. The “ Perbio Nuovo” has summarized 
not only line, mass and colour in art (the marble once 
painted and gilded), but the design has wrought a glossary 
of the symbolism elaborated by the Fathers of the Church 
and brought home with telling power through the sculptor’s 
chisel to the spectator’s eye his understanding and firm 
belief. A few miles only as the crow flies separate Pistoia 
from Pisa, but a brief forty years before S. Andrea’s pulpit 
Niccold Pisano’s genius had opened a new vista before his 
son’s eyes. But Niccold Pisano, whose last great achieve- 
ment is the Fountain at Perugia together with him and his 
disciples, foremost Arnolfo di Cambio who brings Florence 
into the picture of thirteenth-century achievement, has 
died in 1278. 

The time has long gone by since local amour-propre in 
art-criticism, however legitimate, could found a valid claim 
to the monopoly of genius originating in the accident of a 
birthplace only. The interdependence of peoples is recog- 
nized also in all that influences human activities. No loss 
of prestige therefore ensues for the Pisan School of sculptors 
by admitting the art-influences underlain by its first original 
exponent Niccolé outside the straitened wall circuit of Pisa. 
The atmosphere of culture was breathed, the flame kept 
most live in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Italy at the 
courts of successor kingdoms to the Roman Empire, and 
at the Holy Roman Imperial Court kept by Frederick II 
in the south, while the city-states of the Peninsula that, 
like Pisa, thanks to sea power, took what she felt was hers 
in the art heritage of the past wherever she found it, drew 
collectively what individuals later were to single out with 
the experience of other things seen, what was worthy of 
development and adaptation to their artistic needs. The 
migration of peoples from the decline of Roman Imperial 
power southward and from east to west in Mediterranean 
lands brought such abundance of ideas, such wealth of 
forms together as to render apportionment of gifts to one 
region to the exclusion of another a vain and thankless 
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task. Whether Niccoldé Pisano therefore, born not later 
than 1230, was a Pisan citizen always, or, as a document 
preserved at Siena suggests, a native of Apulia, is beside 
the question. Aged at least thirty in 1260 at the time of 
his first Pisan commission, the suggestion is not far-fetched 
that Niccolo had worked his way up from the south, per- 
haps indeed regarded as a Pisan since the Republic held 
more than one coastwise township (like Ravello, which 
boasts a pillared pulpit, be it noted) under her protectorate. 
Influenced by what he had learned there, Niccolo’s work 
undoubtedly shaped itself upon a study of the antique 
sarcophagi and marble fragments set around the Duomo 
and Camposanto, trophies of naval victories and naval raids 
brought home ad perpetua ret memoria. The Baptistery 
pulpit and that of Siena Cathedral eight years later reveal 
the matured genius of forty. But this time Niccold has 
received the moral freedom of the cities that honour his 
craft; and since but for the Baptistery pulpit the Warden 
of the Siena Cathedral Board of Works, Fra Melano, would 
not have engaged Niccold of Pisa in preference to a Sienese 
craftsman, and the contract entered into makes us first 
acquainted with the youth Giovanni, he a Pisan by birth, 
engaged to assist his father at a salary of four soldi, Pisa 
currency, per diem. 

Bred in those wonder-years of the thirteenth century, 
and passing away in 1328, surviving Dante by six and 
predeceasing Giotto by nine years, Giovanni Pisano forms 
one of the trio who set the deepest and most enduring 
stamp upon the thought, word and deed of the age, sum- 
marizing in their personality the “all-round quality of 
genius.” The pulpit at Pisa, proclaimed the wonder of the 
age, was certainly beheld by Dante in his exile’s wanderings, 
and probably too by Giotto, whom it will have impressed 
pictorially also, inasmuch as the records prior to destruction 
disclose the fact of marble painting. The pulpit, moreover, 
rose in rivalry with that of Siena, whose Cathedral was the 
cynosure of all eyes in the hour of the Empire’s decline in 
Italy when the course of speculative thought set westward 
from Constantinople and the East, bringing with it the 
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quickening influence upon art of its lore and of relics of a 
glorious past. The spiritual forces within the Church had 
undergone a like quickening and had reached a lofty 
uniform plane that throughout religious art in Europe was 
expressed in uniform or at least concordant language 
intelligible to all. 

Giovanni Pisano, whose separate mention as his father’s 
assistant for the construction of the Siena Cathedral pulpit, 
1266-8, marks him, a youth scarce out of “’prentice” 
articles, as the heir to genius, had a notable share ten years 
later in the construction of the great fountain before the 
Cathedral at Perugia with Niccolé and completed within 
a few years of the father’s death, 1278. He is employed 
then in the great quadrangle of the Camposanto, and as 
“‘ capomastro” of the Pisa Fabric his summons to Pistoia 
by the archpriest “pievano” of S. Andrea to erect the 
pulpit for his church, 1298-1301, evidences repute well 
outside state boundaries of which Pistoia, governed 
de facto by her Bishops until the merging of the state with 
Florence, was naturally eager to avail herself. Returning 
to his post at Pisa, the “Operaio” or Head of the 
Cathedral Fabric, Burgundio di Tafo, called upon 
Giovanni to design and construct a new pulpit of greater 
size and more ornate aspect to replace the earlier structure 
wrought by the Longobard artiiicer ‘‘ Maestro Guglielmo,” 
a purpose clearly traceable not only to S. Andrea, but 
also to Siena and art rivalry, while across the way a model 
—namely, Niccolo Pisano’s pulpit in the Baptistery—was 
not far to seek. The agreement entered into early in the 
year 1302 provided for the help of the “ fabric” staff, all 
named, in the several deeds preserved in the Cathedral 
archives. The payment schedules are upon record with 
intermittences from September 2, 1302, for marbles 
selected under Giovanni’s personal supervision at the 
quarries and brought by boat up the Arno to the mason’s 
yard; his absences are connoted by the receipts made out 
to Maestro Bernardo di Mo. Giovanni di Simone, 
Capomastro, and there are notes of the stipends paid to 
assistant stone-cutters, marble-pointers, and masons for 
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day’s work. Giovanni’s name as Capomastro again 
recurs in 1305, and the deeds disclose differences and 
litigation between him and his chief, the Operaio Bur- 
gundio, to culminate in 1307 in a breach, when “if needed 
a worthy and loyal person” shall replace the Operaio in 
dealing with the Capomastro “to end the work under 
contest, to wit the pulpit that is being made anew in the 
primatial church.” The keystone of the great work is 
placed in December, 1310. But the Operaio Burgundio’s 
name is absent from both the inscriptions, at the foot, a 
plinth raised three inches from the ground, and above 
encircling the cornice surmounting the pillar spandrils 
upon which stand the statuettes separating the nine 
straight and curved panels that present the Life and 
Passion of Our Lord and the Last Judgement. Are here 
named instead the constructor Maestro Giovanni Pisano, 
the Podesta of the year, Count Federico di Montefeltro, 
and “the worthy and loyal person” Nello Falconi, pay- 
master and Chamberlain to the Fabric. The Operaio 
Burgundio, however, will not allow his light to be hid 
under a bushel, and he records his connection with the 
work in an inscription cut in the south outer wall facing 
the hospital, extant to this day. 

Aspect and position, until the fire 1595, of Giovanni 
Pisano’s structure are authenticated by a number of con- 
temporary descriptions. A rough sketch of the tribune 
ground-plan of 1595 by Adriano dall’Oste shows the pulpit 
standing by the southern pillar of the rood-arch, attached 
to the choir on the left side with a stair from that landing. 
Dall’Oste’s sketch is corroborated by records dating back 
to the fifteenth century: ‘Beside the choir there is a 
pulpit” . . . “at the entrance to the choir stands a great 
pulpit” .. . “the great pulpit is at the right-hand 
towards the high altar and is joined to the choir.” These 
references to the “ great ” pulpit connote another structure, 
the “pulpito della predica” in the nave erected in 1319- 
1320 by Lupo di Francesco, whose father is named in the 
earlier schedules of payments among Giovanni Pisano’s 
assistants. Francesco di Lupo had succeeded Tino di 
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Camaino, the Sienese master, as ““Capomastro” at Pisa 
on the departure of the latter to Naples, where he died 
about 1338. This lesser pulpit shared the fate of the 
main body of the Cathedral in 1595, when the chronicler 
Arrosti records that “nothing has been left us but the 
dome and the pulpit at which the Gospel was read, which 
for being situated under the dome and the rood- arch was 
saved.” Record also exists in the fourteenth-century 
ledgers of money payments to workmen for washing 
the marbles, for red cloth “barracano” supplied for 
“ decking,” doubtless on high festivals, and for a wrought- 
iron railing around the foot of the pulpit. All this points 
to all-round visibility, honour, and appreciation of the 
peculiar decorative features never before adopted and 
which arrested a newcomer’s attention. The Florentine 
goldsmith, Marco di Bartolommeo Rustici namely, 
writing in or about the year 1425 (MSS. preserved in the 
Archives of the archiepiscopal Seminary Library of 
Cestello, Florence), notes this point: “And in the said 
church is a pulpit of marble throughout, suspended; in 
lieu of columns there be full-length figures, and roundabout 
are wrought histories in relief of all the New Testament, 
which in sooth nought of its kind more beautiful in the 
world hath ever been seen.” Rustici has put his finger 
upon the distinctive note of Giovanni Pisano’s work, his 
summary in sculpture of the History of the New Dis- 
pensation and symbolical definition of the dogma of the 
Church. 

The aspect and position of the pulpit is, moreover, 
attested by Raffaello Roncioni, Canon of Pisa Cathedral 
(d. May 25, 1618). His “Istorie” or annals of Pisa 
(MSS. Arch. Stat. Pisa, No. 347) were compiled as regards 
the pulpit prior to the order for the structure’s demolition 
in 1599. The Canon’s view is taken from the south 
transept entrance facing the Campanile, and the narrative 
thus opens in inverse chronological sequence of the direct 
and symbolic representation of Our Lord’s Life and the 
Doctrine of the Church. “This pulpit,” he writes, “ is 
deemed owing to the multitude of figures therein wrought, 
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surpassingly beautiful; and it is upheld firstly by a statue 
of marble to effigy the figure of our blessed Lord Christ, 
who has under His feet the four Evangelists; and by 
another that shows the form of St. Michael Archangel; by 
two great lions that carry upon their backs two columns, 
one of brocatelle (marble) and the other of porphyry; and 
thereafter in order by two secular statues, the first to repre- 
sent a Hercules with the Nemean lion’s skin upon his 
shoulders . . . and the second a (statue of) Pisa . . . where- 
fore Pisa appears as a woman barefoot, wearing a robe of 
scarlet falling to her feet, with an azure mantle, a crown 
of gold upon her head, with two winged eagles at the foot 
of her base; which woman is supported upon four statues 
betwixt those eagles; the first is Prudence, the second 1s 
Temperance, Fortitude the third, and the fourth is Justice; 
and she (.e., the centre statue) is girdled with a cord reach- 
ing to her feet with seven knots thereon. She has by her 
right ear an eagle speaking therein, and above her shoul- 
ders another eagle is poised over her with outspread wings. 
She carries two infants whom she suckles at her breast. 
In the centre of this pulpit there stands a statue with three 
faces which be the three graces: to wit Faith, Hope and 
Charity, and this structure is by her means upheld at the 
middle. Around the base thereof are wrought the seven 
liberal Arts with consummate craftsmanship and surpass- 
ing grace for such as look upon her. This wonderwork 
is the handicraft of Giovanni, son of Niccold Pisano, a 
most renowned sculptor of those times; and Montefeltro 
being the Podesta of Pisa, and Nello Falconi, a Pisan, 
the Head (Operaio) of the Fabric of this mighty church.” 
These names place upon record the inscription running 
under the panels, copied by an anonymous narrator of 
the catastrophe of October 24, and so happily preserved 
together with the other girdling the base copied also 
by Canonico Roncioni (Arch. Stat. Pisa, MSS. No. 339) 
and by another writer, Paolo Tronci, 1635 (Arch. Duomo 
Chapter MSS., c. 152). Their fragments yet existed in 
the year 1812, and part of the plinth with the words “ puras 
hominem formare figuras” of the upper inscription, was 
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discovered by Professor Peleo Bacci when, under his super- 
vision, the sarcophagus of the Emperor, Henry VII, was 
brought back to the Duomo from the Camposanto, where 
it had been taken in 1829; and on being re-erected in the 
south transept a portion of the cornice was found to have 
been completed with one of the scattered remnants of 
Giovanni Pisano’s masterwork. 

Giorgio Vasari (1513-1574), keeper of the Ducal art- 
conscience and doing his best—or his worst—in Florence 
with the “ancient way ” in art, an enemy to be assailed and 
routed by the academic reformer wherever possible, had 
painted an “academic” altarpiece for the Pisa Duomo in 
1543. His impression of Giovanni Pisano’s work was thus 
unfortunate and set down in the Lives: “It is indeed a 
pity that such cost, such diligence, and so much labour 
should not correspond with good drawing, and should have 
its fulfilment, neither through invention, nor grace, nor 
yet a craftsmanship to be held worthy.” The critic- 
biographer’s authority was deemed infallible years after 
his death by the Grand Duke Ferdinand I, and his half- 
brother, Don Giovanni de Medici, brought up from early 
boyhood to read the Lives of the Painters with reverence 
owed to what was regarded as heaven-sent inspiration, that 
small wonder need be felt when, after the fire which con- 
sumed all but the cathedral choir and transepts, the pulpit 
was doomed. On July 26, 1599, the Archbishop, Mgr. 
Carlo Antonio dal Pozzo, directed the architects of the 
Fabric to see “that the Choir be not lessened, but that it 
be restored as before in like proportion with the two 
sacristies, and that the pulpit be taken away.” Three years 
afterwards, January 21, 1602, Pasquino di Mariano the 
master-mason’s accounts are paid: “for having taken 
down (guasto) the entire length of the Choir parapet, and 
carried all the marbles upon rollers outside the church, 
vid. twenty lire;” “for having broken up the steps that 
led up to the Gospel pulpit and taken those marbles 
outside the church, vid. twenty lire;” “for taking down 
all the marbles of the Gospel pulpit and carrying all to the 
end of the north transept, vid. one hundred lire;” “ for 
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removing the columns that stood beneath the dome facing 
the Choir and laying them on the pavement, vid. fourteen 
lire.’ And on September 1 the note, “let him be paid 
thirty lire for having carried away all the marbles of the 
old pulpit to the shed behind the Camposanto,” marks the 
end of the work of destruction. 

Giovanni Pisano’s masterwork is now but a memory, 
but it also proved a quarry for well-intentioned, if unfor- 
tunate, attempts at use of its component parts. Recon- 
struction was clearly sufficiently advanced in the nave for 
the Operaio Curzio Ceuli in 1626 to direct the Florentine 
sculptor, Chiarissimo Fancelli, to erect a new pulpit “ per 
la Predica.” This small meanly proportioned structure 
was to use up the two brocatelle and porphyry columns 
with their lions, the so-called Pisa (Vasari’s fanciful name 
adopted at the time was kept since by artists and critics 
alike to our day until, as will be shown, Professor Peleo 
Bacci’s erudition has restored by reconstruction the pulpit 
symbolism’s correct reading), with its statuary base of the 
cardinal Virtues; several among the ornamental spandrils 
cut down to form brackets for the pulpit steps, and four 
statuettes of the Prophets, “cose vecchie risarcite,” to 
divide the panels of plain marble set in inlaid framework. 
Completed in 1630, Fancelli’s pulpit evoked criticism, 
ending in litigation settled by the Fabric with a final pay- 
ment of four hundred lire to Fancelli, whose construction, 
be it noted, was only happily removed when the statuettes 
and the stair brackets were identified by Professor Bacci to 
belong to Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit. Seven panels were 
set up in a row before the tribune over the west portal, 
“where the presses with the relics were placed,” and the 
two remaining adorned the organ-loft parapet. The 
Evangelists group (base of the pillar with statue of Our 
Lord) was ordered by Giulio Caetani, Operaio in the year 
1689, to be adopted for the holy-water basin in the San 
Ranieri Chapel (south transept), and he also, in 1707, 
directed the eagle lectern to be placed at the Gospel side 
of the Choir, inscribing his name and dates on both sculp- 
tures. Writing in 1812, Alessandro da Morrona notes: 
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“‘Fiaving seen in several fragments of the said pulpit 
thrown in a medley amid the stones collected in the Fabric 
store-shed, not only the lines (Vasari’s incomplete transcript 
which he corrects), but others, still needless to record.” 
Morrona adds sorrowfully: “Such marble fragments had 
deserved better keeping if these wiseacres of the day had 
availed themselves of my work.” And lastly the Keeper 
of the Camposanto, Carlo Lasinio, writing in 1829 to the 
Fabric Operaio, Bruno Scorzi, recalls not without regret 
that in 1810 among the marbles “released at that date from 
the store-sheds, there were three statues of Evangelists 
wrought in Giovanni Pisano’s grand manner that had 
adorned the great pulpit of the Duomo and were taken 
down after the fire, which were used to hold the white- 
washer’s lime, and. I found a fourth built in behind a 
chimney-stack in a wall of the garden belonging to certain 
small houses, the Fabric’s property.” Furthermore, as has 
been stated, a fragment of the inscription was Professor 
Bacci’s own fortunate discovery in a portion of the sarco- 
phagus lid of the Emperor Henry’s tomb, removed in 
1829 from the original site in the Duomo over the door 
leading to the Canon’s entrance, taken to the Camposanto 
in 1829, and re-erected once more in the Duomo by the 
Choir wall in the south transept. 

A literary memory only in Vasari’s critical hands, data 
buried in Archives imperfectly consulted, the portions 
above ground, so to say, proved a fascinating enigma, 
M. Georges Rohault de Fleury in the nineteenth-century’s 
first half being the first to suggest a tentative reassembling 
of Giovanni Pisano’s disjecta membra. His studies were 
carried a step further by Sr. Giuseppe Fontana of Pisa, at 
once an authoritative art critic and historian and sculptor 
to boot, who constructed a model which a group of English 
artist-friends then living at Pisa persuaded him to send 
to the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Sr. Fontana meanwhile 
continued his studies, distributing the known and pre- 
sumably pulpit marbles in a hexagon structure upon six 
supports, four with the statuary groups and two with the 
lion columns, carried out in a wooden model adopted after- 
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wards by the Pisa City Museum authorities, who by that 
time had taken the marbles into safe keeping and had 
acquired Sr. Fontana’s work. Public interest by this time 
had been fully aroused, and on March 22, 1872, the 
Commune of Pisa appointed a commission of leading 
artists and art critics to examine the reconstruction scheme 
and investigate all sources capable of throwing light upon 
the original design. The report signed by Sr. Tanfani 
Centofanti submitted in November and the recorhmenda- 
tions accepted, the commission was given to the sculptor, 
Sr. Tito Sarrocchi (February, 1873), whose restoration 
work at the Fonte Gaia at Siena had marked him for 
preference. 

Twenty years now elapsed, and Sarrocchi’s sculptures 
were about to be taken over and the work proceeded with, 
when no less an authority than Sr. B. I. Supino startled 
the art-world with a study, “il Pergamo di Giovanni 
Pisano nel Duomo di Pisa,” published in the Archivio 
Storico dell Arte, Ann. V, Fasc. 2, Rome, 1892, a scathing 
critique founded upon his own archive researches. It is 
unnecessary now to recall Sr. Supino’s objections; they 
were of sufficient cogency, however, very happily to stop 
all the work along mistaken lines, the more usefully too 
that the critic himself in later years found occasion to 
reconsider several of his judgements. 

The discussion thus reopened brought foreign authori- 
ties into line: Paul Schubring, 1902, Ludwig Justi, 1903, 
Max Sauerlandt, 1904, followed in that year again by Sr. 
Supino, who reported the discovery of the statue-supported 
pulpit in Rustici’s letter, 142 5, that of two among Giovanni 
Pisano’s ornamental spandrils found among the odd 
marbles in the Opera del Duomo store-sheds which 
Chiarissimo Fancelli had left aside when adapting the rest 
for his pulpit stairs brackets, 1627; and his own conviction 
that the two horizontal panels with the Birth of St. John 
the Baptist and the Condemned Sinners of the Last Judge- 
ment scene, at this time set up in the Duomo choir, had 
belonged also to Giovanni Pisano’s structure. Sr. Adolfo 
Venturi, foremost to-day among Italy’s art-historians, 
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followed Sr. Supino’s conclusions, elaborating them in 
Vol. IV of his History of Italian Art, published 1906; 
yet if realizing the leading features of Giovanni Pisano’s 
work, the critic failed to view it aright as a whole. The 
last contributor to the argument was the late Professor 
Karl Frey, by including an appendix dealing with the pulpit 
among the addenda (1910), published only in 1921, to his 
standard edition of Vasari’s Lives, a study of undoubted 
yet not of conclusive value. Here the matter rested when, 
on January 1, 1911, Professor Peleo Bacci, appointed 
Superintendent of Fine Arts at Pisa, initiated his 
researches. Valuable material had been revised when the 
entrance of Italy in the World-War, 1915-1918, put a 
stop to further research work. The first post-war meeting 
of the “ Pulpit Committee ” was convened in April, 1919, 
when Professor Bacci, invited by the President, Sr. Carlo 
Fedele, to examine a new scheme, at once set forth the 
objections borne in upon him by the architect Sr. Ugo 
Vaglini’s design, which nevertheless had met with con- 
siderable support drawn largely from Sr. Supino’s earlier 
conclusions, though admitted by the author himself to be 
mistaken. A colleague’s, Professor F. Puntoni’s, adhesion 
to the Vaglini scheme and his consequent opposition was 
only overcome after long-drawn-out and heated con- 
troversy when the Government Commission, appointed 
by the Director-General of Fine Arts, Prof. Arduino 
Colasanti, including the Pisa Cathedral Fabric Committee, 
at length, on April 12, 1923, accepted Professor Peleo 
Bacci’s “reconstruction ” plan derived not only from the 
Rustici and Roncioni narratives already noted, but also 
from the internal evidence furnished by the marbles them- 
selves and their symbolic meaning which, so to say, marked 
their order in sequence. 

The first step was to collect the original portions of the 
pulpit, brought now from the Museum and from the 

uomo, where Fancelli’s pulpit-stairs were taken down, 
and two panels in the choir completed the collection. Thus 
were recovered nine sculptured panels, two horizontal and 
seven curved; two lions with their columns of porphyry 
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and brocatelle marble; the centre pillar with the Theological 
Virtues and the base with the Liberal Arts; the Christ pillar 
with the Evangelist group; the Church statue pillar with 
the Cardinal Virtues, the St. Michael Archangel and Her- 
cules columns with their bases; seven statuettes in high 
relief to divide the panels excluding the effigy of Our 
Lord the just Judge; eight brackets to support the original 
pulpit stairs and landing; fourteen spandrils to support the 
pulpit panels, a fragment of the upper inscription; five 
figures of Sybils and the lectern Eagle. The missing por- 
tions were found to comprise the old stairs; the plinth at 
the foot and its corresponding support for the panels, two 
frontal pillars and perhaps others at the stairway landing, 
three Sybils, of which two are at Berlin, all the ornamental 
cornice work with the exception of the fragment discovered 
by Professor Bacci; the Three Evangelists lectern symbols 
excepting the Eagle: and all the column capitals except 
that of the centre statuary pillar. This done, the work of 
reconstruction could begin, and having studied their 
sequence regarded from Canonico Roncioni’s viewpoint, 
Professor Bacci found the “ histories” with their symbolic 
divisions and supports fall so easily into the position 
designed by the sculptor that it appears astonishing how 
doubt could have subsisted for so long. The opening 
lines of the inscription copied by Roncioni, “in pede 
pulpiti maioris”: ‘Circuit hic Amnes—mundi Partesque 
Johannes Plurima temptando . . .” seemed to imply 
foreign travel and other experiences for Giovanni which 
unsubstantiated however by few known circumstances of 
his life, now as a puzzle had thus suggested even their 
spuriousness. But Professor Bacci had reached the true 
conclusion, realizing that viewed as a whole the pulpit 
expresses in complete tangible form the literal esoteric, 
pictorial and symbolic aspect of the New Dispensation and 
the Divine Founder’s life. 

The statuary pillar supporting the Last Judgement 
scene thus effigies Our Lord, the Master of all Truth, with 
the Evangelists, His messengers to the world, at His feet, 
and its corresponding support with a feminine figure is 
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His Church, and at her feet are the four cardinal Virtues. 
All are identified under the guise of parts of the world, 
elements and rivers in the writings of the Fathers. Their 
commentators furnish the key. Thus St. Ambrose in the 
treatise De Paradiso and Hugues de Saint Victor in his 
De Scripturis et Scriptoribus sacris compare the rivers 
and parts of the world with the Evangelists and the Virtues. 
The Benedictine monk of Fulda Abbey, Wilfridus Strabo’s 
Glossa Ordinaria, after stating that the Four Evangelists 
correspond with the Four Elements—+1.e., “per coelum 
Joannes ostenditur; per Matthaeum terra; per Lucam ignis; 
and per Marcum aqua”—concludes “ id est de uno - 
quatuor evangelistas, significat id est Christum.” Nothing 
could define this statuary group more accurately again than 
a passage in S. Paulinus’ XIIth Epistle : “ Petram superstat 
Ipse petra Ecclesiae de qua sonori quatuor fontes meant 
Evangelistae, viva Christi flumina.” Wilfredus continues 
his definition of the Evangelists as the four rivers: 
“Phison insufflictio significat Joannem; Gihon, velocitas, 
significat Matthaeum; Tigris, felicitas, significat Marcum; 
Euphrates, fertilitas, significat Lucam; irrigant mundum 
id est Ecclesiam.” His definition also covers the Virtues : 
“et significant quatuor virtutes; id est Prudentiam, Tem- 
perantiam, Fortitudinem et Justitiam; et sicut paradisum 
irrigant quatuor flumina, sic et cor nostrum has quatuor 
virtutes et homo ex quatuor elementis consistit . . . ex 
aere flatus, igne sanguis, aqua flamma, terra corpus.” 
Giovanni Pisano introduces his own semblance near his 
patron Saint, whilst the larger kneeling figure represents 
the Operaio Burgundio di Tafo, with whom he had the 
differences referred to with intelligible bitterness in the 
two inscriptions “in pede pulpiti maioris” and “circa 
pulpitum.” 

In the other group the sculptor’s representation of the 
four Virtues follows St. Ambrose, as Professor Bacci points 
out, verbatim. Prudence, whom he unites with St. 
Matthew and the river Phison, signifies the fruits of the 
earth, and her attributes here are a chaplet of ivy-leaves 
and full cornucopia; Temperance, whom the Saint identifies 
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with St. Matthew and the river Gihon, is shown in the 

uise of an undraped female figure shielding her person 
on uncontrolled glances, the attitude as defined by S. 
Isidorus speaking of Temperance, “appetitum cohibet.” 
Fortitude, according to St. Ambrose, connoting both St. 
Mark and the Tigris river, affords Giovanni Pisano’s 
humour free rein; shown as a woman holding a lion head 
downwards by one paw. Justice, of whom St. Ambrose 
speaks as “quasi mater omnium virtutem,” is shown us 
with subtle realism as an aged woman crowned, carrying 
the sword and holding the scales of Justice even. The fine 
centre figure, the Church of Christ, has given rise to much 
century-old erroneous speculation, set at rest also by Pro- 
fessor Bacci’s reference to Anselmus of Laon’s treatise 
Enarrationes in Apocalypsin: “ Mulier significat Ecclesiam; 
quia, sicut mulier parit et nutrit, ita Ecclesia parit homines 
in lucem, et fidem, et nutrit eos omni verbo divino. .. . 
Et in capite eius, corona stellarum duodecim id est 
Christo victoria mundi acquisita per duodecim apustolos. 
.. . Et datae sunt mulieri duae alae aquilae magnae ut 
volaret in desertum in locum suum. ... Deus dedit 
duae alae duo testamenta, vel duae vitae, activa et con- 
templativa, aquilae magnae, quia in altum volant, scilicet 
usque ad ipsum Deum et sunt perspicacis intuitus in 
Scripturis.””> Canonico Roncioni’s description, moreover, 
quoted earlier in these pages, in which the statue’s scarlet 
robe and azure mantle are noted, concurs with the identifi- 
cation of this figure with the Church (rather than an alle- 
gorical | ?| statue of Pisa); in agreement thus with the 
treatise De essentia divinitatis, ascribed to St. Augustine, 
where we are told that “ Pallium Christi, jam dicta eius 
Ecclesia recte intelligitur : de qua in libro Genesis scriptum 
est: Lavabit in vino stolam suam, hoc est in sanguine 
passionis carnem suam; et in sanguine uvae pallium suum, 
id est, Ecclesiam suam.” The other statuary supports: 
St. Michael, the leader of Souls to the Judgement Seat, 
Hercules in Giovanni Pisano’s presentment a man of more 
than mature years, the nude form contrasting with the head, 
are symbols, the one of victory over anti-Christ, the other 
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of Paganism’s failing powers in the sight of the Lord of 
Life. The centre pillar: Faith, Hope and Charity rises 
above the Arts and Sciences. The base shows us in high 
relief the figures of Dialectics, Rhetoric, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Music, and Astronomy, with Philosophy 
crowned as the Queen of the Trivium and Quadrivium 
standing for human knowledge quickened by the Theo- 
logical Virtues. ‘Non enim prius est Charitas quam Fidem, 
Prius Fides, ex Fide Charitas” (Wilfridus Strabo). The 
statuettes of the Prophets and Sybils are all so placed as to 
emphasize the episodes of the Life of Our Lord from the 
Nativity to the Last Judgement, and with an unerring sense 
of their respective symbolism in relation thereto. 

Here, in fact, is the measure of Giovanni Pisano’s 
superiority, the revealing sign of his genius. Where his 
forebears have been content to repeat he does not, nor 
indeed despise his models as a comparison with his father’s 
work at once connotes; but unlike them Giovanni has the 
cultured mind in addition to the skilled hand. He has 
read or had the Fathers’ symbolism expounded, and his craft 
rises to the occasion in appropriate terms, showing subtle per- 
ception of the “nuances ” of thought that with the mastery 
of his vehicle makes Giovanni Pisano’s marbles live. 

Professor Bacci has numbered the wounded and missing, 
a sad tale. They have been restored, in a slight and discreet 
measure renewed, with the result that in all essentials the 
master’s work stands to-day as he left it in 1310, six hun- 
dred odd years ago. As, but not where he left it. It was 
found impossible owing to the structural changes in the 
Choir after the fire of the year 1595, when the tribune front 
was moved forward into the body of the church, to rebuild 
the Gospels Pulpit by the south transept pillar. The 
landing had gone, with the stairs. Another site had to be 
chosen, and after mature consideration the first pillar of the 
north transept and nave was found, owing also to even dis- 
tribution of light, to admit of a better appreciation of the 
sculptures and the structure as a whole. A change of level 
was inevitable: the Annunciation, Visitation and Nativity 
of St. John episode and that of the Condemned in the Last 
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Judgement had framed the old stair landing, while the 
other panels had girdled the pulpit circle. It was decided 
therefore to support the rectangle formed by the two first- 
mentioned panels upon columns abutting at the pillar, 
access to the pulpit being obtained by means of a movable 
set of steps. 

It was the writer’s privilege to view the pulpit, on the 
eve of the formal unveiling by Sr. Mussolini in the presence 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Pisa on May 26, under Pro- 
fessor Bacci’s guidance, and indeed the impression of his 
master mind advising his artificers, his hand wielding the 
chisel to point his counsel with the deed, suggested a vision 
of Maestro Giovanni himself giving the last touch to his 
work. 

May 26, 1926, was an occasion of legitimate pride and 
satisfaction for the Art-world of Italy, for a truly great work 
had been accomplished. Not often has restoration of a lost 
work of art been accompanied by its true resurrection in 
the spirit of its makers, and the words of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Sr. Fedele, rang true when he stated that 
the restorer’s genius had given back, not only to Italy, but 
to all the world a masterwork of art, a gesture akin to the 
rekindling of a beacon light too long obscured. 


M. MANSFIELD. 
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BLESSED THOMAS MORE 


MONG the many changes made easier by the inven- 
tion and distribution of the printed word was that 
great religious change known as the English Reformation. 
In the year 1525 there seemed little prospect of it; witness, 
for instance, the letter from Edward Lee, later Archbishop 
of York, to Henry VIII: “ Hitherto,” he writes, “ blessed 
by God, your realm is safe from the infection of Luther’s 
sect, as for so much that although any, peradventure, be 
secretly blotted within, yet for fear of your royal Majesty, 
which hath drawn his sword in God’s cause, they dare not 
openly avow.” Yet it was in the same year that William 
Tyndale printed abroad his first complete English transla- 
tion of the New Testament; and in the year following it was 
smuggled into England and began to attract the attention 
of the clergy. 

Not that the appearance of a vernacular translation was 
in itself a sign of approaching heresy. Older orthodox 
translations were still in existence and a new one, favoured 
by the King and approved by the most influential clergy, 
was about to be made. As More himself says in the 
Dialogue: “Ye shall understand that . .. the whole 
bible was long before Wiclif’s days by virtuous and well- 
learned men translated into the English tongue, and by 
good and godly people with soberness well and reverently 
read.”* Or again: “ But myself have seen and can show 
you bibles, fair and old, written in English, which have 
been knowen and seen by the bishop of the diocese, and 
left in lay men’s hands, and women too, such as he knew 
for good and Catholic folk, that used it with devotion and 
soberness.”t As a discriminating authority,t writing 
last year on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the 
publication of Tyndale’s New Testament, pointed out, its 
appearance did but anticipate the deliberate but dilatory 


* Dialogue, Bk. III, c. 24. t Ibid., c. 15. 
$ The Times Literary Supplement, June 4, 1925. 
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intention of the English ecclesiastical authorities. The 
Arundel constitution of 1408 was directed solely against 
unauthorized Wicliffite translations. ‘ A Council holden 
at Oxenford, provided upon great pain that no man should 
from thenceforth translate into the English tongue, or 
any other language, of his own authority, by way of book, 
lybel | little book], or treatise: nor no man openly or 
secretly read any such book, lybel or treatise, newly made 
in the time of the said John Wyclif or since: or that should 
be made any time after, till the same translation were 
by the diocesan, or if need be, by a provincial council, 
approved.”* A new authorized translation was therefore 
anticipated. Erasmus, in 1515, had put in his plea for 
vernacular translations; but the appearance in 1522 of 
Luther’s German version had, at any rate for the time 
being, “clouded the practice of translation with suspicion 
of heresy.” 

Nevertheless, as this same impartial writer observes, 
“Sir Thomas More, in his immense Dialogue which con- 
tained the first attack on Tyndale, published in 1528, 
spoke cautiously in its favour,” and hints, “ which in the 
mouth of a man of his prominence almost amounts to an 
assurance, that an authorized translation will soon be 
available.” More’s own words were as follows: “The 
fear [which some of the clergy had of an authorized 
vernacular translation | nothing feareth me; but whosoever 
would of their malice and folly take harm of that thing 
that is of itself ordained to do all men good, I would never 
for the avoiding of their harm take from other the profit 
which they might take and nothing deserve to lose. 
For else if the abuse of a good thing should cause the 
taking away thereof from another that would use it well, 
Christ should Himself have never been born. . . My 
mind giveth me that His Majesty is of his blessed zeal so 
minded to move this matter | of an authorized translation | 
unto the prelates and clergy, among whom I have perceived 
some of the greatest and best of their own minds well 
inclinable thereto already, that we lay people shall in this 

* Dialogue, Bk. U1, c. 24. 
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matter, ere long time pass, except the fault be found in 
ourself, be well and fully satisfied and content.”* 

The sad irony was that when in 1536 His Majesty was 
moved “of his blessed zeal” to authorize a translation, 
it was after More’s martyrdom; and the translation was 
Tyndale’s own, revised by Coverdale. 

For the worst trouble lay with Henry VIII himself. 
So long as the King was heart and soul against heresy it 
had little chance of entry into the country. As Lee had 
written, up to this time “His Majesty had drawn his 
sword in God’s cause.” But in the years that were to 
follow the sword of royal authority was first of all laid 
aside and, when taken up again, was exercised, not for the 
Church, but against it. Cavendish, in his Life of Wolsey 
(1554-8), sums up the matter in one brief paragraph : 


Is it not a world to consider the desire of wilful princes, when 
they fully be bent and inclined to fulfil their voluptuous appetites? 
against the which no reasonable persuasions will suffice; little or 
nothing weighing or regarding the dangerous sequel that doth 
ensue as well to themselves as to their realm and subjects. And 
above all things, there is no one thing that causeth them to be 
more wilful than carnal desire and voluptuous affection of foolish 
love. ‘The experience is plain, in this case both manifest and 
evident, for what surmised inventions have been invented, what 
laws have been enacted, what noble and ancient monasteries over- 
thrown and defaced, what executions have been committed, how 
many famous and notable clerks have suffered death, what 
charitable foundations were perverted from the relief of the poor 
unto profane uses, and what alterations of good and wholesome 
ancient laws and customs hath been caused by will and wilful 
desire of the prince, almost to the subversion and dissolution of 
this noble realm. . . . If eyes be not blind men may see, if ears 
be not stopped they may hear, and if pity be not exiled they may 
lament the sequel of this pernicious and inordinate carnal love. f 


In 1526, a conclave of bishops resolved that Tyndale’s 
New Testament should be burned; and Tunstall, Bishop 
of London, after denouncing it from St. Paul’s Cross on 
October 24, issued an injunction directing all who pos- 

* Ibid., c. 16. 
t Cavendish, The Life of Cardinal Wolsey, pp. 94-5. 
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sessed copies to give them up under pain of excommunica- 
tion. In 1527, the bishops vainly sought to buy all copies 
of the Testament and so keep it out of men’s hands; but 
the money paid enabled Tyndale to reprint it in a more 
convenient form. In the same year Tunstall gave Sir 
Thomas More a special license to keep Lutheran books 
that he might write answers to them as the only way of 
meeting their false teachings. The merchants now began 
to import heretical books in great numbers from abroad, 
many of them being printed in English at foreign presses; 
and year by year these pamphlets became more bitter and 
unreasonable. It became known, too, that some of the 
books were favoured by Anne Boleyn, and were even read 
by the King himself, so people of heretical temper began 
to gather courage and brave ecclesiastical censures and 
enalties, trusting for safety to the favour of the Court. 
Of Tyndale himself a word must now be said. Born 
between 1490 and 1495 of a Northumbrian family, which 
seems to have migrated to Gloucestershire during the 
troubles of the Wars of the Roses, taking, for safety, the 
name of Hychens, he was at Oxford in 1510, and in 
1§15 went on to Cambridge, at that time the best Greek 
School in Europe. In 1522 he became tutor to the children 
of Sir John Walsh, lord of the manor of Old Sodbury. 
The house being frequented by the clergy, he seems to 
have developed so contentious a manner of speech, that 
clerical visitors, as Fuller says, “preferred to give up 
Squire Walsh’s good cheer, rather than to have the sour 
sauce of Master Tyndale’s company.” He was soon after 
accused of heresy, being, as More remarks, “ once or twice 
examined thereof.” In 1523 he went to London with a 
letter of introduction to Sir Henry Guilford, who recom- 
mended him to Bishop Tunstall; but as Fox puts it, “ God 
gave him to find little favour in his sight.” He then 
ound a patron in Humphrey Monmouth, who took him 
into his house and paid him ten pounds a year. But 
finding it impossible to get on with his cherished scheme 
of translating the Bible, in May, 1524, he went to Ham- 
burg. After the publication of his New Testament, the 
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remnant of his faith seems to have perished; for he gave 
up his belief in transubstantiation and adopted the views 
of Zwinglius. He then began his controversial works 
which, with the translation of the New Testament, were 
the occasion of the Dialogue. On May 8, 1528, The 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon was published in Mar- 
burg. It is an exposition of the parable of the Unjust 
Steward, and treats chiefly of the doctrine of justification 
by faith and contains also ideas of political importance, as, 
for instance, that ownership of property entails serious 
social obligations. In October of the same year appeared 
The Obedtence of a Christian Man, Tyndale’s most im- 
portant original work. It defends the Reformers against 
the charge of encouraging disobedience to the civil power. 
It inculcates the duty of absolute submission to the temporal 
sovereign, and retorts the charge of insubordination against 
the ecclesiastical authorities. It insists upon the paramount 
authority of the Scriptures in doctrinal matters; and it states 
for the first time the two great principles of the English 
Reformation—the supreme authority of Scripture in the 
Church, and the supreme authority of the King in the 
State. 

The book fell into the King’s hands, as it were, by 
accident. Anne Boleyn had lent her copy to one of the 
ladies-in-waiting, who happened at the time to be rather 
fond of a handsome young page named Zouch; he play- 
fully seized the book,and made his escape to the Chapel, 
where he hoped to read it undisturbed. Unfortunately, 
he was met by Dr. Sampson, who took it from him and 
handed it on to Cardinal Wolsey. When Anne Boleyn 
asked for the return of her book, the lady-in-waiting fell 
on her knees and confessed to her misadventure. Anne 
raised her with kindness, saying, “It shall be the dearest 
book the Cardinal has got.” The King immediately called 
for the missing volume, when Anne “with irresistible 
tenderness ” besought him to read it- When he had done 
so he seemed more than pleased, saying, “ This is a book 
for me and all kings to read.” 

During all this time Henry was playing a double part. 
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Officially he sided with the Church and publicly proclaimed 
the list of prohibited books; but it was generally known 
that he favoured the circulation of heretical literature and 
was actually giving his royal protection to Tyndale, Con- 
stantine, and Barnes, while More, his Lord Chancellor, 
was doing his best to counteract their teachings. 

The Dialogue, though written in the previous year, was 
first published in June, 1529, some months before More 
was made Lord Chancellor. Written at the request of 
Tunstall, Bishop of London, against “the children of 
iniquity,” it opened the first great vernacular religious con- 
troversy that had ever taken place in England. Its imme- 
diate occasion, of course, was the publication and distri- 
bution of Tyndale’s New Testament in 1525, followed 
in 1528 by his Parable of the Wicked Mammon and The 
Obedience of a Christian Man, already mentioned. The 
immediate effect of Tyndale’s translation and polemical 
writings has been exaggerated, as the most learned and 
impartial historian of this period has pointed out.* But 
More was as much concerned with the hidden future as 
with the difficult present. What had happened in Ger- 
many, with similar conditions, might happen here. What 
the King would do was not as yet certain; what he might 
do was already suspected; and the ultimate consequences 
of such action seemed almost prophetically present to 
More’s clear intelligence. ‘Son Roper, I pray God,” said 
he, “that some of us, as high as we seem to sit upon 
mountains, treading heretics under our feet like ants, live 
not the day that we gladly would wish to be at league and 
composition with them, to let them have their churches 
quietly to themselves; so that they would be content to 
let us have ours quietly to ourselves.”t ‘‘ More saw what 
was at stake, and endeavoured, so far as he could, to save 
the King from the effects of his own recklessness. But 
his chief aim was to save religion itself from insult, and 
public morals and social order from being subverted by 
the perversity of heretics.” { 


* Brewer, Reign of Henry VIII, vol. xii, p. 468. t Roper, Life of More, p. 22. 
t Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation, vol. i, p. 509. 
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The Dialogue, not to be confused with the Dialogue of 
Comfort against Tribulation written by More when a 
prisoner in the Tower, is a big volume consisting of a 
prologue and four books, some 170,000 words in all. 
While written in defence of the faith, it is at the same time 
a very vivid and human record of Catholic life as lived by 
our forefathers in the early sixteenth century. It reveals 
also a side of More’s character not sufficiently understood 
by his countrymen of to-day as, in obedience to his 
conscience, he moved amid the shadows of approaching 
martyrdom. 

In the Prologue, More explains that “a right worshipful 
friend ” of his, disturbed in mind by the religious question- 
ings of the hour, had sent to him a confidential messenger, 
“4 man trusty and more than meanly learned, with a 
merry wit beside,” to ask his judgement upon them. But 
after discoursing at length with the Messenger, he had 
thought it wise to put into writing all that had passed 
between them, and also, with the advice of competent 
people, to revise the statement before sending it to his 
friend. It takes, therefore, the form of a discussion 
between the Messenger and More himself. Hence its 
popular name of “ Quod he and Quod I.” 

As Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament was the 
immediate cause of the Dialogue, we may report, first of 
all, More’s view of it and then take up what is, really, the 
main thread of the discussion, the relation of the Scripture 
to the Church. The Messenger wants to know More’s 
mind concerning the burning of Tyndale’s Testament, 
“lately translated, and, as men say, right well, which 
maketh men much marvel of the burning.” 


It is, quod I, to me a great marvel that any good Christian man, 
having any drop of wit in his head, would anything marvel or 
complain of the burning of the book, if he know the matter. . . . 
For so hath ‘Tyndale, after Luther’s counsel, corrupted and changed 
it from the good and wholesome doctrine of Christ . . . that it 
was a clean contrary thing. 

That were a marvel, quod your friend, that it should be so 
clean contrary. For some that read it, it seemed very like. 
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It is, quod I, nevertheless contrary: and yet the more perilous. 
For like as to a true silver groat as a false copper groat is, never- 
theless contrary, though it be quick-silvered all over; but so much 
the more false in how much it is counterfeited, the more like to 
the truth. 

Why, quod your friend, what faults are there in it? 

To tell you that, quod I, were in a manner to rehearse you all 
the whole book wherein there were founden and noted wrong and 
falsely translated above a thousand texts by tale. 

I would, quod he, fain hear some. 


More then points out certain words in particular 
changed throughout the translation : 


Priests to sentors, 
Church to congregation, 
Charity to love, 

Grace to favour, and 
Penance to repentance. 


The Messenger replies that he does not like these 
changes, but suggests that Tyndale (or Hychens, as he is 
otherwise called) had no malicious purpose in altering them. 
More asks him if he would like copies of the New Testa- 
ment so changed to get about. 


Nay, in good faith, quod he, that would I not, if he use it 
very often, 

With that word, quod I, ye hit the nail on the head. For 
surely, if he changed the common knowen word into the better, 
I would well allow it. If he changed it into as good, I would 
suffer it. If somewhat into worse, so that he did it seldom, I 
would wink at. But now when he changeth the knowen usual 
names into so far worse, and that not repeateth seldom, but so 
often and so continually inculketh that almost in the whole book 
his lewd change never changeth. In this manner could no man 
deem but that the man meant mischievously. 

In good faith, quod he, so is it not unlikely. 

That, quod I, when ye see more ye shall say it is much more 
than likely. For now is it to be considered that at the time of 
this translation Hychens was with Luther in Wittenberge, and 
set certain glosses in the margin, framed for the setting forth of 
the ungracious sect. 

By saint John, quod your friend, if that be true that Hychens 
were at the time with Luther, it is a plain token that he wrought 
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somewhat after his counsel, and was willing to help matters 
forward here, 

But now, quod I, the cause why he changed the name of charity, 
and of the Church, and of priesthood, is no very great difhculty 
to perceive. For since Luther and his fellows among other their 
damnable heresies have one that all our salvation standeth in faith 
alone, and toward our salvation nothing force of good works; 
therefore it seemeth that he laboureth of purpose to minish the 
reverent mind that men bear to charity, and therefore he changeth 
the name of holy virtuous affection into the bare name of love. 

And for because that Luther utterly denieth the very Catholic 
Church in earth, and saith that the church of Christ is but an 
unknowen congregation of some folk, here two and three, no 
man wot where, having the right faith which he calleth only his 
new forged faith; therefore Hychens in the new testament cannot 
abide the name of the Church, but turneth it into the name of 
congregation, willing that it should seem to Englishmen, either 
that Christ in the Gospel had never spoken of the Church, or else 
that the Church were a congregation as they might have occasion 
to say that a congregation of some heretics were the church God 
spake of. 

Now as touching the cause why he changed the name of priest 
into senior, ye must understand that Luther and his adherents hold 
this heresy that all holy order is nothing. And that a priest is 
nothing else but a man chosen among the people to preach, and 
that by that choice to that office he is a priest by and by without 
any more ado, and no priest again whensoever the people choose 
another in his place, and that a priest’s office is nothing but to 
preach. For as for saying mass, and hearing confession and 
absolution thereupon to be given, all this, he saith, that every 
man, woman and child may do as well as any priest. Now doth 
Hychens therefore to set forth this opinion withal, after his 
master’s heresy, put away the name of priest in his translation, 
as though priesthood were nothing.* 


The writer on Tyndale, previously quoted,t seems to 
think that Tyndale’s main ambition was to print a ver- 
nacular translation, and that at the outset he had no serious 
differences with he Church. One feels inclined to doubt 
this; for though Fox’s witness to his Protestant state of 
mind in earlier years may be suspected of exaggeration, 
yet More’s better trained mind and juster soul affords 
similar evidencef and leaves little doubt that Tyndale from 

* Dialogue, Il, c. 8. + P. 2. { Dialogue, IV, c. 17. 
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his Cambridge days, though unexceptionable in other ways, 
was troublesome to the authorities and bitterly anti- 
ecclesiastical. And it may very well be that Tunstall, 
though impressed by his learning, suspected his orthodoxy, 
and so refused him encouragement when he first came to 
London. But whether his decline into Protestantism was 
a slow or rapid one, it was undoubtedly complete by the 
time that he published his New Testament and the con- 
troversial writings that came after it. 

As we follow the discussions of the Dialogue between 
More and the Messenger, we are impressed, as perhaps 
never before, by the merely negative and occasional 
character of the earlier Protestantism. One may almost 
picture it as a civil disturbance in a great medizval city— 
the main objective being always the Church. From the 
beginning the Messenger wishes to limit his faith to 
the Scripture and to the various teachings of an anti- 
ecclesiastical kind he chooses to find therein. The Scrip- 
ture as a field for private judgement is his chief claim. 
He even goes so far as to say that Christ’s promise to be 
with His Church “was nothing else but His being with 
His Church in Holy Scripture.” More replies that this 


is a strange interpretation : 


‘* Christ said, ‘I am with you all the days till the end of the 
world,’ not ‘I shall be.” For He never left behind Him a 
book of His own making. Nor did He mean that neither part 
nor portion of holy scripture should be not lost, since some parts 
are lost already, more, peradventure, than we can tell of, and 
of what we have, the books in some part corrupted with mis- 
writing. He said also that His Father and He should send the 
Holy Ghost, and also that He would come Himself. Whereto 
all this, if He meant no more but to leave the books behind Them 
and go Their way? Christ is also present among us bodily in 
the holy sacrament. And is He there present for nothing? The 
_ Holy Ghost taught many things, I think, unwritten, and whereof 
- Some parts were not comprised in the scripture yet unto this day, 
as the article which no Christian man will doubt of, that our 
Blessed Lady was a perpetual Virgin, as well after the birth of 
Christ as afore.”’ 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, continues More, ‘“‘ that 
Christ had continued with His Church none otherwise but only 
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by leaving His Holy Scripture to them, and that all faith were 
only therein; then should it yet follow that as far as the necessity 
of our salvation requireth, God giveth the right understanding 
thereof [to the Church]. And thereupon followeth farther that 
the Church cannot err in the right faith . . . and thereon also 
that all texts of holy scripture interpreted against the Church’s 
interpretation can nothing avail.”’ 

More regrets that the Messenger pays little heed to the tradi- 
tional interpretations of the Fathers, despises philosophy, and 
almost all the seven liberal arts, and points to the harm that hath 
happed sometime to fall to young men of a like temper; and he 
shows that in the study of the scripture ** the sure way is, with 
virtue and prayer, first to use the judgement of natural reason, 
whereunto secular literature helpeth much. And secondly, the 
comments of holy doctors. And thirdly, above all thing, the 
articles of the Catholic Church received and believed through the 
Church of Christ.” 

** As to the old doctors,’’ he continues, “‘ first, their wits were as 
much as our new men’s; their diligence as great, their study as 
fervent, their devotion hotter, their number far greater, their time 
continued longer by many ages persevering. . . . Here might I 
lay you the holiness of their life and the plenty of their grace 
well appearing thereby, and that our Lord therefore opened their 
eyes and suffered and caused them to see the truth. And albeit, 
He used therein none open miracle nor sensible revelation, whereof 
as ye say none allege or pretend the proof of their opinions in 
their interpretations of holy scripture; yet used He the secret super- 
natural means by which His grace assistant with good men that 
labour therefor, by motions, insensible to themself inclineth their 
assent unto the true side; and that thus the old holy fathers did 
in the point that we speak of, and in such other, perceive the right 
sense of holy scripture so far forth at leastwise, as they well knew 
that it was not contrary to their belief.”’ 

The Messenger now objects to More’s advice to lean so much 
upon natural reason, which he calls the enemy of faith. 

More proves that reason is servant to faith and not enemy, and 
must with faith and interpretation be concurrent, He agrees with 
the Messenger as to the pre-eminence, necessity, and profit of 
holy scripture; but shows nevertheless that ‘‘ many things have 
been taught by God without writing. ‘And many great things so 
remain yet unwritten of truths necessary to be believed.’” Luther, 
indeed, says that because a thing is not commanded by scripture, 
we may choose therefore whether we will do it or leave it. ‘This 
one point, More asserts, is the very foundation and ground of all 
Luther’s heresies. And in this he only follows the heretics of 
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previous ages who in “* the high pride of their learning in scripture, 
wherein they followed their own wits and left the common faith 
of the Catholic Church, preferring their own gay glosses before 
the right Catholic faith of all Christ’s Church, which can never 
err in any substantial point that God would have us bounden to 
believe.”’ 

The Messenger presses the point that “* he could not believe the 
Church, if he saw the Church say one thing, and the holy scripture 
another thing; because scripture is the word of God.”’ 

More replies that ‘‘ the faith is the word of God as well as the 
scripture, and therefore as well to be believed. Moreover faith 
and scripture well understanden be never contrary. Furthermore, 
if a doubt rise in any man’s mind concerning anything found in 
scripture with regard to any necessary article of the faith, that 
man hath a sure and undoubted refuge provided him by the good- 
ness of God to bring him out of all perplexity, in that God hath 
commanded him in all such doubts to believe the Church.”’ 

The Messenger still pressing this point, More concludes that 
‘whereas God would that the Church should be your judge, ye 
would now be judge over the Church in the understanding of 
scripture,’”’ 

More now makes it clear that ‘* saving for the authority of the 
Church, men could not know what scripture they should believe. 

Ye therefore, that would believe the Church in no thing, 
nor give credence to the tradition of the Church but if it were 
proved by scripture, now see it proved to you that ye could not 
believe the scripture; unless it were proved to be scripture by the 
judgement and tradition of the Church.”’ 

‘“ Be you satisfied,’’ says More, “* that the faith of the Church is 
a right rule to carry with you to the study of the scripture, to shape 
you the understanding of texts by, and so to take them as they 
may agree therewithal ? 

‘* Be it so, quod he. 

‘Then are you, quod I, also fully satisfied in this, that where 
ye said ye would not believe the Church telling a tale of her own, 
but only telling you scripture, ye now perceive that in such things 
as we spoke of . . . ye must believe and may be sure that since the 
Church cannot in such things err, it is very true all that the Church 
in such things telleth you. And that itis . . . the word of God, 
though it be not in Scripture? 

‘* That appeareth well, quod he.’’* 


More having convinced his interlocutor of the infallible 
power of the “comen knowen Catholic Church ” to deter- 


* Dialogue, Bk. I,ichaps. 20-27 passim. 
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mine what the faith was, what the Scripture was, and how 
it was to be interpreted, it became easier for him to convince 
him of the truth of particular doctrines and practices to 
which he had previously taken exception. Not, however, 
until the Messenger had brought forward his theory, so 
much in favour among the reformers, that “the very 
Church ” is not the visible Church, but an invisible one 
known only to God and consisting of those predestinate 
to salvation. 
More meets this objection: 


Marry, quod I, this gear groweth from worse to worse. And 
in very deed is this point the sheet anchor (of the reformers), For 
first they see plainly that they must needs grant that the very 
Church can neither be deceived in the right faith, nor mistake 
holy scripture, nor misunderstand it to the introduction of infidelity 
and false belief. And this ground find all the heretics themself 
so sure and fast, that they perceive well except they would openly 
and utterly deny Christ altogether, it cannot be undermined. And 
since they manifestly see that, and as evidently see therewith, that 
the Church (which is the very Church indeed) damneth all their 
ways, whereof since the Church cannot err in discerning truth, it 
must needs follow that they mistake themself all the whole matter, 
and be quite in a wrong way, therefore they be driven to deny 
for the Church the people that be known for the Church. ‘And 
so they seek another, they neither know what nor where, (and) 
build up in the air a church all so spiritual that they leave therein 
at length neither God nor good man. And, first, where they say 
that there be none therein but they that be predestinate to be 
saved; if the question were of the Church triumphant in heaven, 
then said they well. But we speak of the Church militant here 
on earth. 

Luther saith that his unknown church must be a sinless church, 
since Christ prophesied that “‘ the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it’’; and the gates of hell do prevail against every man that 
sinneth and against any church that containeth such men, to wit 
the Catholic Church as we commonly know it. If this be so, 
says More, what church can we find on earth that doth not sin? 
And thus he that would both have the church to be only a secret 
unknowen sort of folk that do not sin, yet confesseth that there 
be no such. 

The Church, therefore,—concludes More,—must needs be the 
comen knowen multitude of Christian men, good and bad together, 
while the Church is here on earth. For this net of Christ hath 
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for the while good fishes and bad. ‘And this field of Christ beareth 
for the while good corn and cockle, till it shall be at the day of 
doom purified, and all the bad cast out, and only the good then 
remain. Christ Himself said to His apostles, ‘* Now be you clean, 
but not all,’’ and yet were they all of His Church, albeit that one 
of them was, as our Saviour said, a devil. And if there were none 
of the Church but good men, as long as they were good, then had 
saint Peter been once no part of the Church after that Christ had 
appointed him for chief, But our Lord, in this mystical body of 
the Church, carried His members some sick, some whole, and all 
sickly. . . . But when the time shall come that this Church 
shall whole change her place and have heaven for her dwelling 
instead of earth, after the final judgement pronounced and given, 
when God shall with His spouse, this Church of Christ, enter into 
the pleasant wedding-chamber to the bed of eternal rest; then shall 
all these scalde and scab pieces scale clean off, and the whole body 
of Christ’s holy Church remain pure, clean and glorious without 
wem, wrinkle or spot, which is (and for the while I ween will 
be, as long as she is here) as scabbed as ever was Job, and yet her 
loving spouse leaveth her not, but continually goeth about by 
many manner medicines, some bitter, some sweet, some easy, some 
grievous, some pleasant, some painful, to cure her.* 


But the Messenger, before his final capitulation, tries 
another cul-de-sac. 


He moveth, that since the Church is this knowen multitude 
of good men and bad, of whom no man knoweth which be the 
one sort and which the other, that it may peradventure be that 
the good sort of the Church be they that believe the worship of 
images to be idolatry, and the bad sort they that believe the 
contrary. 

If that be so, More replies, are those good men that commit 
idolatry while they are in the Church? Surely not, answers the 
Messenger. But, if your friends, not believing in images, pay 
devotion to them in our various churches, they are idolaters, 
and therefore their opinions are nought. t 


This clever stroke is too much for the agile Messenger, 
and he owns that he is “‘ even at the hard wall.” 

We have given this long argument deliberately; for in 
no other way could we better bring home to our readers 
the perennial freshness and cogency of More’s apologetic. 
It shows, too, how Tyndale’s protest against the supreme 


* Dialogue, Bk. I, c. 4. t lbid., c. 7. 
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spiritual authority of the Church exactly suited the imme- 
diate necessities of the King. Truly, as Henry VIII him- 
self said, The Obedience of a Christian Man was a book 
for him to read. On the other hand, More was brought, 
for conscience’ sake, inevitably into conflict with the royal 
will—his Dialogue being but one of the many heroic steps 
he felt bound to take in defence of the Church’s rightful 
spiritual authority. And it was followed at intervals by 
his resignation of the Lord Chancellorship, his refusal to 
attend the coronation of Anne Boleyn, to take the oath and 
sign the Act of Supremacy, by his imprisonment in the 
Tower, his trial, his condemnation, his martyr’s death. 

After More had convinced the Messenger that the 
Church was the final and infallible authority in all matters 
of faith and scriptural interpretation, he had less difficulty 
in getting him to follow and approve his more detailed 
defence of Catholic observance, custom and practice. To 
the plea that we should do no worship to images because 
it was idolatry, More replies that “ Images be but laymen’s 
books” and better than most books in sustaining true 
devotion : 


All names written and spoken are but images, If then ye set 
aught by the name of Jesus, written or spoken: why should ye 
set nought by His image painted or carven, that representeth His 
holy person to your remembrance, as much, and more too, as 
doth His name written? Nor do these words Christus crucifixus 
so lively represent to us the remembrance of His bitter Passion, 
as doth the blessed image of the crucifix. And these heretics that 
be so sore against the images of God, and His holy saints, would 
be yet right angry with him that would dishonestly handle an 
image made in remembrance of one of themself, where the 
wretches forbear not villainously to handle and cast dirt upon the 
holy crucifix, an image made in the remembrance of our Saviour 
Himself, and not only of His most blessed person, but also of 
His bitter passion.* 


As to the charge of idolatry, people are not as foolish 
as some imagine. ‘ When a man, at the receipt of his 
prince’s letter, putteth off his cap and kisseth it, doth he 
reverence the paper or his prince?” Even dogs have 

* Dialogue, Bk. I, c. 2. 
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sufficient sense in this matter, for “ no dog is so mad but he 
knoweth a very coney from a coney carved and painted.”* 

On another occasion the Messenger, quoting St. Paul’s 
assertion that we are the temples of the Holy Ghost, advo- 
cates more spiritual and private habits of worship and 
deprecates too much church-going. More fears that “if 
churches and congregations of Christian people resorting 
together to God’s services were once abolished and put 
away, we were like to have few good temples of God in 
men’s souls.”t And, again, he urges the Messenger to 
preach against real idolatry. For what is real idolatry? 

“Tt is not, as heretics lay to the charge of good people, 
in doing reverence to saints, or honour to their images, 
but in doing, as do those heretics themselves, making our 
belly or beneath our belly, or goods, or our own blind 
affection towards other creatures, or our own proud affec- 
tion and dotage towards ourself, our mammots and idols 
and very false.” 

The Messenger has doubts as to whether he should 
honour the saints. More says this reminds him of the 
man who, when asked in confession whether he believed 
in the devil, replied, “‘ Believe in the devil? I have work 
enough to believe in God.”§ 

The Messenger objects to Church laws as burdensome, 
for did not Christ say, “Come to Me, ye that be over- 
charged, and I will refresh you”? Also, “ My yoke is fit 
and easy, and My burden light”? Whereby it appeareth 
that He meant to take away the strait yoke and put on a 
more easy. And to take off the heavy burden and lay on 
a lighter. Which He had not done if He would lade us 
with a fardell of men’s laws, more than a cart can carry 
away. || 

But if we consider them carefully, More replies, “ the 
laws that have been made by His Church are not half the 
pain and half the difficulty that His own be, which He 
Himself putteth in the gospel, though we set aside the 
counsels.” 


* Ibid., chaps. 2 and 3. _ t Jbid., Bk. I, c. 3. ¢ lbid., c. 7. 
§ Ibid., c. 11. i Ibid., c. 18. 
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It is, I trow, more hard not to swear at all than to forswear: to 
forbear each angry word than not to kill: continual watch and 
prayer than a few days appointed. ‘Then what an anxiety and 
solicitude is there in the forbearing of every idle word. What 
an hard threat after the worldly count, for a small matter. Never 
was there almost so sore a word said unto the Jews by Moses, as 
is by Christ in that word alone, where he saith that we shall of 
every idle word give an account at the day of judgement. What 
say ye then by divorces restrained, and liberty of divers wives with- 
drawn, where they had liberty to wed for their pleasure, if they 
cast a fantasy to any they took in war? ... 

And what ease call you this, that we be bound to abide all 
sorrow and shameful death and all martyrdom upon »ain of 
perpetual damnation for the profession of our faith? 

Trow ye that these easy words of His easy yoke and light 
burden were not as well spoken to His apostles as to you, and 
yet what ease called He them to? Called He not them to 
watching, fasting, praying, preaching, walking, hunger, thirst, 
cold and heat, beating, scourging, prisonment, painful and 
shameful death? ‘The ease of His yoke standeth not in bodily 
ease, nor the lightness of His burden standeth not on the slackness 
of any bodily pain (except we be so wanton, that where Himself 
had not heaven without pain, we look to come thither with play) 
but it standeth in the sweetness of hope, whereby we feel, in our 
pain a pleasant taste of heaven. 

This is the thing, as holy saint Gregory Nazienzene declareth, 
that refresheth men that are laden and maketh our yoke easy and 
our burden light, not any delivering from the laws of the Church 
or from any good temporal laws either into a lewd liberty of 
slothful rest. For that were not an easy yoke, but the pulling 
of the head out of the yoke. . . .* 


These are the words of a man holding to the faith amid 
the deepening shadows of personal trial and national 
apostasy; and another passage of similar tendency will con- 
firm the impression. He is arguing with the Messenger 
that the faith would never fail within the Church, in spite 
of the failures and treacheries of poor weak human nature.. 
St. Peter, for instance, though Head of the Church, himself 
denied Our Lord; but still Our Lady stood firm. 


Yet stood still the light of faith in Our Lady, of whom we 


read in the gospel continual assistance to her sweetest Son, 
* Ibid., c. 18. 
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without fleeing or flitting. And in all other we find either 
fleeing from Him, one time or other, or else doubt of His resur- 
rection after His death (His dear Mother only except). For the 
significance and remembrance whereof the Church yearly in the 
Tenebrae Lessons leaveth Her candle burning still when all the 
remnant, that signifieth his apostles and disciples, be one by one 
put out.* 


The fourth and last book of the Dialogue deals with a 
matter more difficult of understanding in our days than 
at the time when it was written. As we know, many of 
More’s critics and appreciators have been shocked by his 
strong l.aguage and his stern theories on the right of the 
State to pursue heretics to the death. A passage previously 
quotedt shows that he even foresaw a time when religious 
tolerance would prevail. But he did not welcome it; for 
to him it would mean that the Catholic Faith was no longer 
the faith of a spiritually united Christendom. On its civil 
side, heresy was to him the worst kind of sedition, and as 
such should be put down with the utmost severity of the 
State. There is not a shred of evidence to prove that he 
himself ever exercised cruelty in his treatment of heretics. 
His own words on this matter are as follows: “ And of 
all that ever came in my hand for heresy, as help me God, 
saving, as I said, the sure keeping of them, had never any 
of them any stripe or stroke given them, so much as a 
fillip on the forehead.”t 

But although More, the same More who wrote the 
Utopia, did think it right for the State to destroy heretics 
for the good of the greater number, one has no doubt that 
he would never have advocated State suppression of heresy 
in any country where different types of Christianity existed, 
so long as they existed without causing sedition. The 
best parallel one can think of to More’s on of mind in 
advocating the State suppression of heresy in a Catholic 
country is that taken up by most English magistrates during 
the late war. The State could not tolerate any weakening 
of the national will to carry the war to a successful issue. 
Individual Quakers opposed this State determination and 


* Dialogue, Bk. I, c. 18. ? P. 2. t The Apology, E.W., p. go2. 
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were punished with great severity in some cases. They 
suffered, but the State could not be blamed for causing 
them to suffer, nor could they blame the State. Such, at 
any rate, would have been More’s view. Such was his 
view, as Lord Chancellor, in dealing with heretics, as we 
may see from his own words. 

“ But all the sore punishment of heretics wherewith such 
folk as favour them defame the clergy, is, and hath been 
for the great outrages and temporal harms that such 
heretics have always been wont to do, and seditious com- 
motions that they be wont to make, beside the far-passing 
spiritual hurts that they do to men’s souls, devised and 
executed against them of necessity by good Christian 
princes and politic rulers of the temporalty.”* 

Then as to his strong language. His own words, once 
more, must be his own defence. He is still speaking to 
the Messenger about his own writings against Luther: 


If ye would haply think that I use myself too sore to call him 
by such odious names, ye must consider that he spareth not both 
untruly and without necessity in his railing books to call by as 
evil them whom his duty were highly to reverence, where I do 
but call him as he hath showed himself in his writing, in his living, 
and in his mad marriage. ‘And yet I neither do it, nor would do 
it were it not that the matter self of reason doth require it. For 
my part, it is of necessity to tell how nought he is, because that 
the worse a man is, the more madness were it for wise men to give 
his false fables hearkening against God’s undoubted truth by His 
Holy Spirit taught unto the Church, and by such multitude of 
miracles, by so much blood of holy martyrs, by the virtuous living 
of so many blessed confessors, by the purity and cleanness of so 
many chaste widows and undefiled virgins, by the wholesome 
doctrine and agreement of all Christian people this fifteen hundred 
year confirmed. t 


This all too short résumé of a very long and important 
book will, one hopes, lead some readers to desire its re- 
publication. No other document as yet known gives us 
so valuable an account of the beginnings of the Reforma- 
tion in England as they appeared to a Catholic eyewitness 


* Dialogue, Bk. IV, c. 18. ¢ Jbid., c. I. 
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of More’s intellectual and moral standing. The Parker 
Society has published all Tyndale’s works, and so they are 
available for every serious writer on the Reformation period 
of our history. Yet the Dialogue of Blessed Thomas More 
is no less indispensable. It was last published in 1557 in 
Black Letter. May it soon be published again in a more 
accessible form. 


W. E. CAMPBELL. 
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RAIANO BOCCALINI is, I suspect, even for 

English readers who have some knowledge of Italian 
literature, little more than a name. Nevertheless, he is a 
figure of considerable interest. In that epoch of Italian 
history which covers the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century—the epoch which for England 
was that of Shakespeare, but for Italy the domination of 
Spain and the overshadowing of the Inquisition, and the 
phenomenon of “ Seicentismo,” the false and pretentious 
in art and in literature—we meet a group of men of virility 
of character, champions of freedom in their various fields, 
pioneers of thought and opponents of the evil tendencies 
of the age: men such as Galileo, Paolo Sarpi, Tommaso 
Campanella. Boccalini is not their equal; but in his own 
sphere, which is mainly that of criticism and satire, he 
represents something of the same spirit, and his wit and 
humour strikes us at times as far more modern than that 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. 

There is little known of his personal history. Though 
he calls himself a Roman, he was born at Loreto in 1556, 
the son of an architect, Giovanni Boccalini, who was 
originally from Carpi. After studying at the university 
of Padua, he went to Rome in 1583 or 1584, where he 
married Ersilia Ghislieri, a kinswoman of the previous 
pope, St. Pius V, and entered the papal service. He was 
governor—not a very successful one, it appears—of various 
towns in the papal states: Benevento, Argenta, Matelica, 
Sassoferrato. Apparently his troubles arose from his 
attempts to be impartial (he had previously been judge in 
one of the Roman law courts). We find Cardinal Caetano 
writing from Ravenna (September 18, 1608): ‘ The 
trouble is that Boccalini is too big a man for a place like 
Argenta, where there are some who play the magnate, and 
would like for superiors men of no account in order to 
put pressure upon them and make them act as they please.” 
A letter of Boccalini’s own to Cardinal Borghese, from 
Sassoferrato (May 20, 1611), speaks of his having so far 
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finished his “ News from Parnassus” (“ opera degli avvisi 
miei di Parnaso”’) that he is nearly ready to go to Venice 
to have it printed, and adds that he expects the sale will 
enable him to live in Rome.* In the following year, 1612, 
he went to Venice and never returned. It is frequently 
supposed that he left the papal states and took shelter with 
“la serenissima liberta veneziana” to escape from the 
Inquisition, or in consequence of his sympathy with the 
Republic in the conflict with Paul V. There are two letters 
purporting to be his, addressed to Paolo Sarpi, one before 
and one after the struggle between Rome and Venice; the 
former states that he was then under suspicion of the 
Inquisition, the latter contains an emphatic warning of 
Sarpi’s danger from agents of the Curia; but their authen- 
ticity is questionable.f In any case, his friendly relations 
with the two cardinals remained unaffected. At Venice, 
in 1612, he published the first instalment, centuria prima, 
of his Ragguagli di Parnaso, dedicated to Cardinal 
Borghese; the second part, seconda centurta, dedicated to 
Cardinal Caetano, appeared in the following year, but, as 
it was coming from the press, Boccalini died, on October 
26, 1613. The story—to which his sons afterwards gave 
currency—that he had been poisoned by agents of the 
Spanish government, has of late years been completely 
disproved.{ He lies buried in San Giorgio Maggiore. 
“Ragguagli”—or ‘“ Avvisi,” as Boccalini originally 
thought to call his work—means “ news,” “ information,” 
“reports.” It was the name given to the occasional or 
periodic communications from the various great cities, first 
written and later printed, which were to develop into 
the foreign intelligence of the modern newspaper; the 
persons who sent them were “ menanti,” “ avvisatori,” 


* G. Mestica, Traiano Boccalini e la letteratura critica e politica del 
seicento (Florence, 1878), pp. 99-104. See also A. Belloni, Ji Seicento (Milan, 
1899), pp. 388-396. - — ;, 

t They appear, with a number of other political letters similarly attributed 
to Boccalini (but now proved to be forgeries), as an appendix to his Com- 
mentaries upon Tacitus in the third volume of La Bilancia Politica (Castellana, 
1678). Cf. F. Beneducci, La lettere del Boccalini,in Raccolta di studi critici 
dedicata a A. D’ Ancona (Florence, 1907). 

~ Cf. G. Nascimbeni, Sulla morte di Traiano Boccalini, in Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, LI, pp. 71-92. 
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“oazzettanti.” Boccalini’s prose Ragguagli were sug- 
gested, or at least anticipated, by the satirical poems of 
Cesare Caporali—a Perugian who died in 1601 and who 
had followed the Bernesque tradition in his Esequie di 
Mecenate, Viaggio di Parnaso, Avvisi di Parnaso. The 
funeral rites of Mecenas are celebrated annually in 
Parnassus, and Sennuccio del Bene (the friend of Petrarch) 
sends a full account of them “ by the ordinary post of the 
Muses.” Fracastoro, the Italian medical poet of the 
Cinquecento, having duly attested his death, the Muses 
sing hymns over his body, to which the whole “ poetica 
cappella ” replies—Ovid being nearly expelled because he 
pretends to have a cold in order not to take bass. The 
Latin poets, both classical and modern, regard the relics as 
their own; but the Tuscans, headed by Boccaccio, claim the 
pall and the ashes, “come anch’essi in Parnaso cittadini.” 
Martial objects, until Cino da Pistoia, “‘ Messer Cin ch’era 
dottor di legge,” produces convincing documentary evi- 
dence. There is an unseemly scuffle between the two comic 
poets, Berni and Teofilo Folengo. Baldassare Castiglione— 
“i] Conte Baldassare Castiglione,” his name and title filling 
a whole hendecasyllabic line—marshals a procession of the 
Tuscans, and orators appear in the name of the sixteen 
academies of Italy. Armed with a letter from Cardinal 
Ferdinando de’ Medici, Caporali himself goes to Parnassus, 
and is guided to its palace (which is built up of verses) by 
no less a personage than “la Licenza Poetica.” Parnassus 
is a state ruled by Apollo, which can send ambassadors to 
Italy, and of which the doings can be reported by monthly 
correspondents. It is preparing a fleet and raising an army 
to make war on behalf of the Muses against ignorance and 
avarice; Bembo, supported by Ariosto, commands on sea, 
and Giovanni della Casa presides over the forces on land; 
a legion of sonnets acquits itself very badly at the front 
and has to be recalled, but satirical verse proves more 
efficient.* 

Adopting this conception, Boccalini develops the realm 


* Rime di Cesare Caporali colle osservazioni di Carlo Caporali (Perugia, 
1770}. Cf. B. Croce, Il Caporali, il Cervantes e\Giulio Cesare Cortese, in his 


Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del Scicento (Bari, 1911). 
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of Parnassus into a fully organized state under the kingship 
of Apollo, with diplomatic and other relations with the 
states of this world, he himself being the “ menante,” or 
reporter who conveys its most recent news to Italy, and 
makes the invention the vehicle of his own literary and 
political criticism, his ironical satiric picture of his times. 
He writes in the dedicatory letter of the first series: “‘ What 
time remains over from the labours of my commentaries 
which I am making every day upon the Annals and 
Histories of the prince of political writers, Cornelius 
Tacitus, I gladly spend for my recreation in the pleasant 
composition of the Ragguagli di Parnaso; in which, while 
jesting about the passions and customs of private persons 
as well as the concerns and actions of great princes, I have 
striveh to write wisely on both subjects.”* 

All the centuries jostle pleasantly together in this 
Parnassus. Cesar refuses to be reconciled with Marcus 
Brutus, who demands an explanation from his great ancestor 
as to why his conspiracy failed to liberate Rome; Apuleius 
is kicked by his own golden ass, which, after Pegasus, is 
“the first and most esteemed beast”? in Parnassus; Theoderic 
the Goth pleads in vain for admission; Dante lives in retire- 
ment in a villa in the country, near enough to Ronsard for 
the latter to come to his aid when he is attacked by robbers, 
who naturally turn out to be the chief Dante scholars of 
Boccalini’s own time; Pico della Mirandola continues his 
task of harmonizing Plato and Aristotle (who, to the great 
sorrow of Apollo, continue to disagree); Vittoria Colonna 
pleads for the rights of women, while her husband, the 
Marquess of Pescara, remonstrates with Guicciardini for 
that historian’s criticism of his part in the Morone con- 
spiracy; Pietro Aretino receives some of the thrashings he 
missed on earth; the Admirable Crichton, resenting a jest 
at his pretensions, retires in a sulk; Gonsalvo de Cordova 


* Ragguagli di Parnaso, a cura di G. Rua (Scrittori d'Italia, 2 vols.; Bari, 
1910-12). It is to be hoped that this edition will shortly be completed by the 
addition of the Pietra del Paragone Politico and the notes. A complete 
English translation by Henry Earl of Monmouth was published in 1656. A 
— version by “ N. N.,” in 1704, is very ingeniously “ adapted to the present 
imes, 
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demands in vain the title of “great”; Louis XII has to 
listen to a severe rebuke for his divorce; Philip II is 
induced to lay aside his rancour against the Duke of Alva. 
The potentates of the earth have their respective quarters 
in Parnassus where they are personified by a female figure; 
Greek states can apply for a governor (Lesbos receives first 
Tacitus and then Anne de Montmorency, Achaia gets the 
Duke of Alva); Italian academies ask for advice and 
assistance; political and personal troubles arise, and the 
courts of justice are rigorous. There is a strict censorship 
from which even Boccalini’s reports are not exempted: 
“The menante, before sending the gazette of his rag guagli 
to his kind customers, is obliged to bring it to the magnifi- 
cent urban praetor.”* 

There is a university, in which Seneca is professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Paolo Paruta professor of Political 
Science; but Apollo does not permit the endowment of 
chairs. His Majesty takes particular pleasure in delighting 
the minds of his “letterati” with dramatic performances in 
the theatre of Melpomene, but they tend to an improving 
character, and Guicciardini is put up to rub in the moral 
in a lengthy discourse; an attempt by Pompey to run a 
private theatre proves a failure. Ceremonies and public 
functions are a pleasing feature, whether to welcome new 
men of worth, to celebrate current events in Europe which 
give satisfaction in Parnassus, or to commemorate anniver- 
saries. For instance, reports Boccalini, yesterday was the 
tenth of July, which by long usage has been kept as a day 
of mourning, because the anniversary of the burning of the 
Capitolian Library and loss of the greater part of the decades 
of Livy. The royal palace of His Majesty and the public 
buildings were all draped, “and even the Delphic Library 
(a thing unusual in any other occasion of a most unhappy 
event) was seen closed all that day.” A solemn com- 
memoration service has been held, at the end of which 
Raphael Volterrano delivered a funeral oration deploring 
the loss that letters have suffered. But, in the greatest 
fervour of his eloquence, his voice was drowned by the 

* Ragguagli, 1 87. | 
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violent weeping of one of the congregation, whom even 
the Censors could not silence. Apollo, who was present 
but covered by a dark cloud because of mourning, dis- 
sipates it with his rays to see who is weeping so bitterly, 
and finds that it is Cesare Caporali who is thus howling 
out his grief for the lost decades of Livy—but has never 
taken the trouble to read those which have survived.* 

It will be remembered that Giovanni della Casa wrote 
the most celebrated Renaissance manual of good manners 
and rules of social behaviour: the Galateo. ‘ Monsignore 
reverendissimo Giovanni della Casa,” when admitted into 
Parnassus, pays ceremonious calls upon all the poets and 
chief men of letters of the Court, and finally presents his 
book to Apollo. His Majesty promptly orders that its 
rules should be strictly observed by all nations, but his edict 
to this effect causes much uneasiness among the peoples 
subject to his domination. Almost every nation makes 
some difficulty or wants a chapter omitted. ‘“ The most 
serene Monarchy of Spain solemnly promised to obey the 
rules of the Galateo, on the condition that Monsignor della 
Casa would remove one single chapter; for, when she was 
at table with other princes, she would not have it considered 
bad breeding if she seized upon a tempting morsel which 
she saw on the plate of a companion, nor would she be 
reckoned as excessively gluttonous if she were even to eat 
the whole share of her neighbour.” The Venetians said 
that they would promptly have accepted the Galateo, if only 
Monsignor della Casa had declared that, to seek with all 
possible diligence to know the doings of others, was not 
bad manners, but sound politics. ‘ But the Germans made 
a much louder protest, for they not only absolutely refused 
to pledge themselves to Italian sobriety in drink, but 
obstinately demanded that it should be stated in the 
Galateo that the excessive drinking and constant drunken- 
ness of the Germans was one of the most conspicuous 
virtues that were found in the men of that nation, and one 
of the first requisites that princes and republics should 
desire in their peoples for the safety of their states.” 
| * Ragguagli, 11 46. For Caporali, cf. also I! 77. 
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Apollo appreciates their arguments, and it is decreed that, 
in the particular of drinking soberly, the most noble 
German nation should not be subjected to the precepts of 
the Galateo.* 

Aristotle is not so great a man in Parnassus as Dante 
had found him, “ maestro di color che sanno,” in Limbo, 
Two days after his entry into the kingdom, Tasso at the 
feet of Apollo presents his Gerusalemme Liberata, and 
begs that, when he has been judged worthy, it may please 
His Majesty to consecrate his work to immortality. 
Apollo receives it graciously, and, according to custom, 
gives it over to the Library Censor, who happens then to 
be Lodovico Castelvetro (the sixteenth-century translator 
and expounder of the Poetics). Tasso hears nothing more 
about it until, after two months, he calls upon Castelvetro, 
who says that, after a most diligent examination, he has 
judged it not worthy of being placed in the library, because 
it does not comply with “those good rules of the poetic 
art which the great Aristotle had prescribed.” Neverthe- 
less, if the author will purge it of its errors and then return 
to him, he will reconsider the matter. Tasso, amazed, 
presents himself again before Apollo, pleading the labour 
with which he has composed the Gerusalemme, in the 
structure of which he has only obeyed the talent which 
Nature gave him and the inspiration of the Muse. It 
seems to him that he has fully satisfied all the obligations 
of the art of poetry, of which, His Majesty not having 
prescribed any law, he cannot see with what authority 
Aristotle had published the rules. Apollo is seriously 
moved, “as is the wont of princes when touched in the 
jealous matter of jurisdiction.” The guard of German 
poets is sent to arrest Aristotle and bring him into the 
presence. Is he the man who has dared to prescribe rules 
and publish laws where Apollo had always wished that 
there should be absolute liberty? Aristotle pleads for 
mercy; the ignorance of others should not be imputed to 
a philosopher like him. “He had not written the rules 
of poetic art with the intention that had afterwards been 

* Ragsuasli Il 28. 
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attributed to him by the ignorant. He did not mean to 
imply that, without observing the precepts and rules 
published by him, it was not possible that any poem should 
attain perfection; but he had simply, in order to facilitate 
for others the art of poetry, shown the path that the most 
famous poets had pursued with praise.” In spite of the 
enhanced honour and reputation which had accrued to him 
thereby, he deeply regretted that ignorant persons had 
interpreted these observations of his as obligatory rules 
and precepts, and frankly confessed that, without observing 
them or the methods he had expounded, poets could com- 
pose works of such absolute perfection as themselves to 
serve as models.* 

Here Boccalini represents, in the field of literary criticism 
and zsthetic theory, that resistance to the authority of 
Aristotle which, in the sphere of natural science and 
philosophical speculation, had appeared in the early six- 
teenth century with Pomponazzi, and had become potent 
with Telesio and Boccalini’s own immediate contemporary, 
Campanella, who styled the Stagirite “ tiranno degli ingegni 
umani.” He is protesting against the pedantic rules which 
the critics of his own time tried to impose upon the basis 
of a mechanical interpretation of the Poetics. But the 
Politics does not fare much better. Aristotle has retired 
from Parnassus to his villa to speculate in quiet, when he 
is suddenly besieged by certain princes at the head of a 
large army. Four legions of satirical poets, led by Ariosto 
and Berni, are sent to his succour by Apollo, but all their 
efforts fail to raise the siege. Duke Federigo of Urbino 
(the great fifteenth-century ruler and soldier) obtains a 
suspension of hostilities, and finds that the complaint of 
the princes is that Aristotle’s definition of a tyrant in the 
Politics—as an individual who governs with a view to his 
own advantage, not to that of his subjects—would include 
every modern potentate. Federigo recognizes the justice 
of the complaint, and induces Aristotle to withdraw his old 
definition, and substitute another: ‘Tyrants were certain 
men of olden time, but of whom to-day the race is entirely 


* Ragguagli, 1 28. 
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extinct.” This done, Aristotle returns to Parnassus, and 
publicly advises men of letters to attend to their studies 
and have nothing to do with the science of politics, which 
it was not possible to treat without the manifest risk of 
prosecution by princes.* 

A subject very dear to Apollo’s heart is history, and 
there he frankly warns princes against interfering with 
their authority in a business that requires absolute liberty. 
Being profoundly dissatisfied with modern historians, he 
publishes a long edict against their errors, setting forth 
some remarkable rules for guidance. He forbids, among 
other things, the writing of military biography by civilians 
and the history of foreign countries by anyone who has 
not lived twenty years in the country in question. When 
volumes of history contain abuse of a nation hostile to 
the author, historical truth must be indemnified by the 
reduction of sixty per cent. Compendiums and summaries 
of great histories are not allowed (this would have 
delighted Shelley), and priests must confine themselves to 
sacred subjects and leave the writing of secular history 
to laymen.t Apollo has further a practice—somewhat 
resembling that of the University of London—of dele- 
gating his authority to what we should call “ Boards of 
Studies.” There isa special Board for History (“ Collegio 
istorico”), which appears to be managed by a sub- 
committee composed of Cesar, Livy, Tacitus, and 
Guicciardini. The style of Guicciardini, with its minute 
details and interminable periods, has found apologists in 
our own days, as reflecting his method of observation 
which takes in happenings from all sides and exhausts the 
circumstances, the causes of events and the motives of 
actions being bound in long series by means of gerunds 
and participles.[ But it is reported in Parnassus that a 
Spartan man of letters, who had expressed in three words 
a conception which the Spartan Senate considered could 
have been said in two, has been sentenced to read just once 
Guicciardini’s account of the War of Pisa. The unfor- 


* Ragguagli, 1 76. Tt lbid., 1 54. 
t Gaspary, Storia della letteratura italiana, vol. ii, part 2 (tr. V. Rossi), p. 46. 
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tunate criminal read the first page, and then hastened to 
throw himself at the feet of his judges, imploring them to 
condemn him to row in a galley for the rest of his life, 
to have him walled up, or in mercy even flayed alive; for 
the reading of those endless discourses, those tedious 
councils, those frigid orations made in the taking of a mere 
dovecot, was an agony that surpassed all the most cruel 
tortures that the most merciless tyrant had ever devised.* 
But this little affair does not impair Guicciardini’s reputa- 
tion in Parnassus. Apollo, while duly appreciating literary 
style, deprecates its being regarded as anything more than 
the last requisite in a perfect historian. The matter arises 
when Philippe de Comines claims admission and presents 
his Memoirs. Livy, to whom as chairman of the historical 
board the work has been referred, rejects it as deficient 
in style and structure, but is promptly overruled by Apollo. 
The study of history, his Majesty is pleased to observe, 
is not for the purpose of learning elegant phraseology, but 
to acquire the prudence which can only be learned by the 
frequent reading of the past: “ The soul of history is truth, 
and the unfolding of the most secret designs, the most 
hidden thoughts of princes, and all the artifices, in the 
quiet times of peace and in the turbulence of war, employed 
in the governments of their states.”+ The conception is 
the same as Machiavelli’s of the sapor delle storie. 

Now the man who figures most largely in Parnassus, 
whose utterances are perpetually being quoted as oracles, 
is Tacitus. And here we touch a curious and interesting 
phenomenon in the thought of the Counter-Reformation 
as affecting political and historical philosophy; a subject 
brilliantly treated in a recent volume by Giuseppe 
Toffanin.t In the first instance, Tacitus had replaced 
Livy as the Roman historian to be studied. The historian 
of the Roman Republic, “ Livio che non erra” (as Dante 
called him), had lost the significance and actuality which 
he had for the earlier humanists and for the young 


* Ragguagli, 1 6. t Ibid., II 14. 
{ Machiavelli ¢ il “Tacitismo” (la “Politica storica” al tempo della 
controriforma), Padua, 1921. 
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Florentines who listened to Machiavelli in the Orti 
Oricellari; but Tacitus had an imperial tale to unfold which 
bore more closely upon the actual conditions of Europe 
with its great monarchies. And, having eclipsed Livy 
as a historian, he now—ostensibly at least —ousted 
Machiavelli as a teacher of the science of politics, the ragion 
di stato. Machiavelli had idealized the figure of Cesare 
Borgia in the Principe; but Tacitus had a model more 
applicable for a monarch of the end of the Renaissance in 
the character of Tiberius. And the Counter-Reformation, 
which cast Machiavelli into the outer darkness and placed 
his works upon the Index, opened its arms to Tacitus, less 
as a historian than (as we saw in Boccalini’s dedication) 
“il principe degli scrittori politici.” Shrinking at times 
from even naming Machiavelli, the orthodox supporters 
of Church and State too often adopted his maxims in the 
name of Tacitus, whom they scholasticized in something 
of the fashion in which the Schoolmen had christianized 
Aristotle. Tacitus (it was almost said) was potentially 
a Catholic, while Tiberius, no doubt, had anima naturaliter 
—hispanica. The trial of Tiberius in Parnassus, with the 
remarkable apologia for his life and policy which he delivers 
before Apollo and the judges, occupies one of the most 
interesting of the Ragguaglt.* 

The Florentine secretary is the subject of Boccalini’s 
best known ragguaglio. ‘ Although Niccolé Machiavelli 
for many years had been banished from Parnassus and its 
territory, under the heaviest penalties both for himself and 
for those who should dare to shelter a man so pernicious in 
their library, nevertheless last week he was arrested in the 
house of a friend who was secretly keeping him hidden 
among his books.” He is sentenced to be burnt, but 
Apollo grants his request to be allowed first to defend 
himself before the tribunal, and we are given his apologia 
atlength. He admits that he is “ that Niccold Machiavelli 
who has been condemned as a seducer and corrupter of 
the human race, and as a seminator of scandalous political 


* Ragsuagli, 11 33. The whole ragguagli has a distinct Machiavellian 
colouring, but Machiavelli himself was influenced by Tacitus in his portrait of 
Cesare Borgia in the Principe. Cf. Toffanin, of. cit., pp. 40-43. 
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precepts.” He does not intend to defend his writings, 
but pleads that the doctrines they contain are not his own 
invention, but simply the political precepts and rules of 
state which he has drawn from the actions of princes whom 
it is forbidden to criticize. Is it just that they be held 
sacred, and he a scoundrel and an atheist? Why should 
he be persecuted, “ when the reading of history, not only 
permitted but praised by everybody, notoriously has the 
power of converting into Machiavellis all who study it with 
political glasses”? If princes wish to conceal the real 
ends of their actions by keeping their subjects ignorant, 
they can only succeed by prohibiting the literature which 
makes men keen-eyed. The judges were so moved by the 
speech that they were about to revoke the sentence, when 
the public prosecutor informed the court that Machiavelli 
had committed another crime. He had been found at 
night among a flock of sheep, attempting to fit into their 
mouths artificial dog’s teeth, with manifest danger to the 
shepherds, who would be compelled to go armed when they 
wanted to milk or shear. If, in the future, shepherds 
should have to protect themselves against their own sheep, 
the price of wool and cheese would rise portentously. 
“These atrocious charges seemed so serious to the judges, 
that they all voted that the sentence passed against a man 
so scandalous should be carried out; and they published 
as a fundamental law that, for the future, whoever again 
should dare to teach the world such scandalous things 
should be declared a public enemy of the human race; for 
all agreed that it was not the products of the sheep which 
made this animal precious to men, but its great simplicity 
and boundless meekness, and that it was not possible that 
in great numbers it could have been governed by a single 
shepherd, unless it had been disarmed of horns, teeth, and 
intelligence; and that the attempt to make the simple 
astute, and to make those moles see light, whom Mother 
Nature with very great circumspection had created blind, 
was to wish to set all the world in conflagration.”* 


* Ragsuagli, 1 89. Cf. the lecture delivered by Paolo Paruta (I 67) and 
the condemnation of Jean Bodin (I 64). Also, for Machiavelli, II 44 and 51. 
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Two of the more important ragguagli in which Tacitus 
appears bring Lipsius on the scene. Justus Lipsius— 
whose portrait by Rubens in the “ Four Philosophers ” is 
famous—was the great Belgian scholar who published a 
celebrated edition of Tacitus in the seventies of the 
sixteenth century, and followed it up with his own work 
on Politics; later he devoted himself with equal enthusiasm 
to Seneca and the Stoic philosophy.* He died at Louvain 
in 1606. Luipsius was not altogether in sympathy with 
the Counter-Reformation attitude towards Tacitus; he 
recognized the greatness of Machiavelli and the affinity 
between the two writers. Arrived at the frontiers of 
Parnassus, he is given a magnificent reception, escorted 
by Tacitus and Seneca; its “letterati” are profoundly 
impressed by the knowledge he shows of all the noble 
Roman personages who go to meet him and whom he 
salutes by name. But, to their astonishment, he does not 
quite get on with Tacitus; there is not that “somma 
confidenza e strettissima amicizia ” which they had expected 
between the two. In fact, Lipsius presently accuses 
Tacitus before Apollo of having uttered impious sentiments 
in the first book of his Histories. Tacitus is summoned 
to defend himself. The author—“ io che scrivo i presenti 
Rag guagli”—is himself present when Beato Renano and 
Fulvio Orsini draw Lipsius apart, and urge him to desist 
from his accusations, which, even if he can prove them, 
will be most dangerous to him, since Tacitus is “il primo 
baron politico che abbia Parnaso.” The charge is that a 
sentence of Tacitus (“‘the gods are not concerned about 
the protection of the innocent, but the punishment of the 
guilty”) implies that God has no care for the welfare of 
the human race, but is purely an avenging power; whereas 
the defence is that the words only mean that the misfortunes 
which fell upon Rome were a divinely inflicted punishment 
for Roman crimes and a warning against imperialism of the 
Roman kind. It is recognized as a “concetto piissimo,” 


* There is a pleasant sketch of Lipsius in B. Anderton, Skclehes from a 
Library Window (London, 1922). 
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and Lipsius begs pardon for having so misunderstood his 
master.* 

The matter does not end here. Shortly afterwards 
Tacitus—with the approval of Apollo—is elected prince 
of Lesbos. He informs the Lesbian ambassadors that he 
is the best man they can possibly get, for the world so 
esteems his writings that he thinks he can truthfully 
boast “che con le sole regole della sua politica dai modern 
prencipi fosse governato l’universo”’; but the style of the 
discourse, in which he sets forth his programme, is so diffi- 
cult that he agrees to take Lipsius and various other scholars 
with him as interpreters. His administration is a complete 
failure. He attempts to set up a despotism by all the 
devices of the ragion di stato which a Tiberius or a Cesare 
Borgia might have adopted, and is compelled to fly.f 
However, this does not affect his position in Parnassus. 
We soon hear that Lipsius has been haunting his house, 
ignoring all the other writers, daring to call him his author, 
and striving to appear to the world a new Tacitus. The 
professional Taciteans of Parnassus for envy accuse Lipsius 
of adoring Tacitus as his God. Brought into Apollo’s 
presence by the praetorian cohort of lyrical poets, Lipsius 
delivers a panegyric of the Roman historian. Apollo, in 
apparent wrath, pours out a long denunciation of the 
idol—his style, his political doctrine, his empiety, all 
culminating in his life of Tiberius—a denunciation which 
almost identifies Tacitus with Machiavelli (who, of course, 
is not named). Finally, Lipsius—like Machiavelli—is 
sentenced to be burned. On his way to execution he 
declares that his one sorrow is to have heard Apollo call 
Tacitus an atheist, and that he will proclaim with his last 
breath that Tacitus, alone among the pagan writers, had 
an orthodox conception of God and of the value of faith 
transcending reason, a sentence in the Germania containing 
“words most holy and worthy to be considered even by 
the theologians.” Apollo instantly has him released and 
tenderly embraces him: “O my most beloved virtuoso, 
with what great consolation to me and gain to thee have I 


* Ragguagli, 1 23. t Ibid., 1 29. 
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tried thy patience and tested thy most virtuous constancy, 
and, by the reproaches I have uttered against Tacitus, 
which are the same laid to his charge by those who do not 
study him or do not understand him, have made proof of 
thy devotion towards that most excellent historian who is 
worthy even of my wonder; and, by what I have now 
‘heard from thee, I well perceive that thou hast read him 
with taste, studied him with fruit, expounded him with 
utility; for the defence that thou hast made with such 

lory to thyself, I know it is not thine own, but drawn 
Sam my and thy Tacitus.”* 

Tacitus is thus the “first counsellor of state” in 
Parnassus; but he is still not quite secure from the fate 
of Machiavelli. The astonishing news comes that he has 
been arrested, in consequence of the complaint of certain 
very powerful princes to the effect that, with the seditious 
matter of his Annals and Histories, he is making certain 
spectacles “which produce very pernicious results for 
princes.” Their advocate sets forth that, for peace and 
for the quiet of their subjects, princes are often compelled 
to perform blameworthy acts which, to maintain their 
reputation with the people, they are wont to cover with 
protestation of holy intentions and zeal for the common 
good, and that, in all the ragion di stato, nothing more 
valuable has ever been invented than the power of throwing 
dust into the eyes of their subjects. These diabolical 
spectacles which Tacitus makes, not only enable the people 
to see into the real character of their rulers, but fit the 
noses of men so well that it is impossible any longer to 
throw dust into their eyes, even the finest and lightest, 
without their perceiving it. To Apollo and the College 
of Censors the matter seems serious. It is at first proposed 
to banish Tacitus; but his Majesty, not to inflict such a 
disgrace upon the prince of political historians, is finally 
content with an intimation that the smallest possible 
number of these spectacles be made, and that they should 
be allowed only to select persons, such as secretaries and 
councillors of princes, and not to seditious characters who 


* Ragguagli, 186. Cf. Toffanin, of. cit., pp. 196-197. 
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pretend to light the way for simple folk who can only be 
governed when blind and without guides.* 

There is, however, a contemporary writer on politics 
whom the princes regard with much favour. This is 
Giovanni Botero, the Piedmontese ecclesiastic who had 
been secretary to St. Charles Borromeo, and whose Ragion 
di Stato (published in 1589) was the most elaborate 
Counter-Reformation attempt to harmonize the statecraft 
of the age with the principles of religion and morality. 
As he is still living, he cannot appear in person, but the 
princes present his book to Apollo and press for its 
admission to the Delphic Library. The Censors suspect 
“qualche inganno,” in other words, smell a rat, and 
promptly reject the work as an attempt to gild over with 
an appearance of righteousness what men who feared God 
more than they loved princes declared to be a law of the 
devil. For Botero’s definition of Ragiton dt Stato as 
“knowledge of the means adapted to found, maintain, 
and ib a State,” is substituted another: “ Ragion di 
Stato is a law useful to States, but utterly contrary to the 
law of God and of men.” F 

Hypocrisy and insincerity are constantly the targets for 
Boccalini’s wit, and also that minor literary pest—so 
prevalent in the later Renaissance—of pedantry. A note- 
worthy point is his attitude towards militarism. Apollo 
orders a historian to be imprisoned and excluded for three 
years from the libraries, for having called the unjust 
annexation of a state a “glorious acquisition.”{ The 
inventor of artillery is sentenced to be blown from one of 
his own guns, but is pardoned on his representation that 
his real purpose had been to make war so terrible that it 
would be abandoned by men.§ Francesco Sforza obtains 
admission to Parnassus only on the condition that he is 
accompanied by a procession of the soldiers who had come 
to a miserable end in his wars, and the spectacle of the 


* Ragguagli, 11 71. For an example of the use of a pair of these 
spectacles, see II 80. 

ft Jbid., I1 87 (Botero is not actually named). 

t lbid., IT 49. 

§ lbid., 1 46. Cf. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, XI 22-28. 
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ex-service men, left without means of support, arouses 
Apollo’s keenest indignation.* Of the modern states of 
Europe, Boccalini has a strong admiration for Poland: 
“ Apollo above every other thing loves the peace of the 
realm of Poland.”f But the Republic of Venice is the 
power that receives his most enthusiastic praise, and which 
he exalts even above Rome as a mirror of enlightened 
policy and well-ordered government; it is true that he was 
living under the protection of the great Republic, and, as 
he says, receiving a generous subsidy from its Senate, but 
this apotheosis of Venice, as an ideal state founded upon 
justice, had become traditional with Italian liberal thinkers 
since the days of Savonarola.t Boccalini feels, as intensely 
as his great contemporary Campanella, the servitude to 
which the struggles of the preceding century, resulting in 
the Spanish hegemony, had reduced Italy, and he rebukes 
“the common ignorance of many modern Italians who are 
unable to hate the Spaniards without declaring themselves 
partisans of the French.”§ Among the most magnificent 
palaces in the court of Parnassus is the residence of “la 
serenissima reina d’Italia.””> Here, on the one hand, are 
depicted the famous Italian captains who, for their defence 
of her liberties against the barbarians, have received the 
honour of perpetual glory; and, on the other, in ignominious 
fashion those who have served the foreigner in the enslave- 
ment of their native land. The “ menante” may not give 
the names of these latter, but not even the intercession of 
Apollo can obtain for them and for their descendants the 
cancelling of the disgrace.| 

Boccalini’s hostility to Spain is smouldering in the 
Ragguagli, but breaks into flame in the Pietra del Paragone 
politico, the “ Political Touchstone.” It was published 
after his death, in 1615, to form a third part of the 
Ragguaglt. The form and spirit are the same, and the 
subject-matter is sometimes literature; Giovanni della Casa 


* Ragguagli, 1 52, Il 22. t Ibid., II ot. 

~ For Boccalini’s personal gratitude to the Venetian Senate, see Bilancia 
Politica, vol. i, p. 124. 

§ Ragguagli, II 19. | Zbtd., I 87. 
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has apparently a new office as papal nuncio in Parnassus; 
Lionardo Salviati is declared a “public and notorious 
assassin,” for having published an expurgated edition of 
Boccaccio. Thomas More, who on the first day he was 
received in Parnassus was honoured with the title of 
“singulare e santissimo letterato,” asks Apollo when the 
present heresy will cease, and is told, When the Spaniards 
will content themselves with Spain and the House of 
Austria will abandon its ambition of dominating the 
universe. But the main theme is a satirical attack upon 
Spain and a denunciation of her oppressive government in 
Naples. The Spanish Monarchy goes to the Oracle of 
Delphi, to know if she is to attain“ that universal monarchy 
which the Roman people alone reached.” She is answered : 
“The universal monarchy will return anew to the most 
noble Italian nation, when she shall have banned those 
internal discords which have made her the slave of foreign 
nations.” To avert this, Spain proposes to extirpate the 
Italians by adopting the methods used in the Indies, but 
finds the Monarchy of France hostile.* The various 
monarchies and republics are weighed in the balance by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, whom Spain accuses of using false 
measures. When “all the states of the world are censured 
in Parnassus for their errors,” Venice, Savoy, and Poland 
come honourably out of the test, the Duke of Savoy— 
Carlo Emanuele—receiving the title of “ primo guerriero 
italiano.” Here Boccalini associates himself with that phase 
of Italian political thought, appearing in the early years 
of the seventeenth century, that looked to the Duke of 
Savoy for the deliverance of Italy from the foreigner, 
though hardly yet for her unification. It was about the 
same time, in 1614, that Fulvio Testi addressed to Carlo 
Emanuele his famous poem: Carlo, quel generoso invitto 
core: “ Who will it be, if not thou, who shall break the 
bonds wherewith so many years Italy lies bound? Set 

* The traditional view of Spanish influence in Italy as mainly corruption, 
and Spanish government of its Italian possessions as sheer oppression and 
exploitation, has been severely questioned of late. See A. Farinelli, Diva- 


gazioni erudite (Turin, 1925), pp. 221 ff.; B. Croce, Storia del regno di Napoli 
(Bari, 1925), pp. 133 ff. 
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upon thy sword is her peace, and her liberty depends upon 
thy arm.”* 

The final chapter in the story of Boccalini’s works is a 
curious one. For years he had laboured upon his com- 
mentary upon Tacitus, working—if we allow for the 
difference of the times and the different character of the 
two men—in something of the spirit with which Machia- 
velli had dealt with Livy, though (as Toffanin puts it) 
without wishing to fit the teeth of the wolf into the mouths 
of sheep. He illustrates his commentary by the events 
of his own time, is frank in his condemnation of tyranny 
and the ragion di stato of his age, claiming to speak openly 
upon matters which in the Ragguagli had passed masked 
with jest or allegory. The work was not published until 
more than half a century after his death.f But long before, 
in 1627, his sons had presented the manuscript to the 
Council of Ten at Venice for permission to have it printed. 
The Council of Ten submitted the manuscript to a small 
committee of learned men—who passed precisely the same 
judgment upon it as Apollo and the College of Censors 
had done upon Tacitus himself in the Ragguagli. They 
recognized the merits of Boccalini as a writer and his 
devotion to Venice, but agreed that his political doctrines 
were too dangerous to permit of the work being published 
in Venetian territory. For princes and men of high 
position, it was well; but its publication would spread 
dangerous doctrines among the people and reveal to them 
the secrets of the art of government, which only princes 
and men in authority should be allowed to know.} 

Apart from his writings, we have not sufficient material 
to reconstruct Boccalini’s personality. It is clear that he 
was not a conscious revolutionary; he would assuredly 


* Cf. Ragguagli, 1 78. During his campaign of 1614-15 Carlo Emanuele 
wrote a ragguaglio in his own honour in imitation of Boccalini. Apollo 
rejects the Spanish claim to a victory, and decrees a statue to the Duke in 
Parnassus as “ publicae Italiae Libertatis Defensor.” See F. Gabotto, Per la 
storia della letteratura civile dei tempi di Carlo Emanuele I, in Rendicounti 
della R. Acc. dei Lincei, Series V, vol. iii (Rome, 1894). 

t The first edition is dated Cosmopoli, 1677. 

t See Nascimbeni, of. cit., pp. 74-75. The documents were originally 
published by Cicogna, Iscrizioni veneziane, IV. 
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never have dreamed, like Campanella, of establishing the 
City of the Sun among the mountains of Calabria, much 
less upon the lagoons of Venice. Probably his life was a 
compromise; as Belloni puts it, it was a conflict between 
the desire of rebellion and the necessity of accommodating 
himself to the conditions of his times. But against the 
evils of those times he raised his voice, even if more 
usually in apparent jest, and he had faith in the destinies 


of Italy. 
EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
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THE THEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
ERIGENA AND ANSELM 


WO centuries separate Anselm from FErigena. 

Erigena is in all probability an Irishman and thinks 
like a Greek. Anselm is an Italian and his thought is 
essentially Latin. Their mentality is no less different than 
their origin. Erigena lived as a layman at the court of 
Charles the Bald. Anselm spent thirty years of his life in 
a monastery, and afterwards became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. For Erigena, trained in the school of Origen, the 
pseudo-Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa, symbols have a value 
scarce less than that of things: things, in fact, are essentially 
symbolic. He loves, moreover, by means of logic to draw 
conclusions startling to the minds of his theological con- 
temporaries. Anselm’s writings are essentially pious. He 
seeks to edify rather than to shock. He has essentially 
a legal mind, and that which for him counts most is justice, 
goodness, reality, persons. Anselm was made a doctor of 


the Church by Alexander VI in 1494. Erigena’s chief 
work, the De Divisione Naturae, was burned by order of 
Blenoriue III in 1225, as containing, if not heresy, at least 
an abundance of its germs.* So marked is the contrast 
that de Wulf classes—wrongly, I think—Erigena’s 
philosophy as anti-Scholasticism.f None the less, both 


* The title of the work in the decree is given as Perifisis. It is said to 
have been muper inventus, and is condemned as fotus scatens vermibus hereticae 
pravitatis. The immediate cause of its condemnation was the fact that 
Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant had given to it a pantheistic inter- 
pretation. Yet Erigena was no heretic. The Synod of Valence, which in 855 
condemned his work on Predestination, condemned also the four orthodox 
propositions of Hincmar and of the Synod of Quercy, which Erigena sup- 
ported, and which were confirmed later by the Council of Tuzey (860). An 
unorthodox work on the Eucharist used by Berengarius, and condemned by 
several synods, is the work of Ratramnus, not of Erigena, as was thought at 
the time. The worst that can be said of Erigena, from the point of view of 
orthodoxy, is that his writings lend themselves easily to misinterpretation, 
which is practically what the decree of Honorius says. 

t History of Mediaeval Philosophy, c. 3. There was, in fact, no Scho- 
lasticism in the ninth century to which Erigena could have been opposed. 
He is, moreover, no less faithful to the Augustinian tradition than are other 
pre-Thomistic scholastics. 
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Erigena and Anselm 


Erigena and Anselm conceive the function of philosophy 
in the same way—namely, as an attempt to give a rational 
and coherent interpretation of God and the universe in the 
light of what the Scriptures have to say about them. And 
both draw their inspiration mainly from Augustine.* 
First, then, it will be well to say something of those points 
in which Erigena and Anselm agree, and then to say some- 
thing of their differences. 

Foremost among the Augustinian principles which 
Erigena and Anselm alike adopt, is that which the latter 
summarizes in the famous phrase Credo ut intelligam. 
Faith is the sine qua non of our understanding things 
divine, for, as the Scripture says: N1si crediderttis, non 
intelligetis (Isa. vii §). 


I seek not, Lord, to penetrate Thy depths (says Anselm),f 
because in no way do I compare my intelligence with Thine: 
but I do desire in some degree to understand ‘Thy truth, which 
my heart believes and loves. Yet I seek not to understand in 
order to believe, but believe in order to understand. For this too 
I believe, that, unless I believed, I should not understand. 


Philosophy should be beloved by all Christians, argues 
Anselm, not merely because by rational argument alone 
can we persuade those who are not Christians that faith 
and reason harmonize, but also that the hearts of those who 
have been cleansed by faith may take delight in its rational 
character and ground. Yet philosophy, without faith, is 
— 

rigena not only accepts this principle, but identifies 
philosophy with true religion.§ For him, as for Anselm, 


* Mr. Bett in his recent monograph Fohannes Scotus Erigena says that 
certain of Augustine’s treatises “ count for more in Erigena’s essential thought 
than the whole of the Dionysian writings, with the Ambigua of Maximus 
thrown into the scale.” Erigena, he claims, “ got all the neo-Platonist sub- 
stance of his philosophy out of Augustine”’ (of. cit., p. 158). In support of 
this claim he cites Staudenmaier, Jacquin, and Christlieb. But, though neo- 
Platonic influences have doubtless been exaggerated, Erigena’s theory of 
primordial causes can scarce be called Augustinian, and the works of the 
pseudo-Dionysius, which he translated and upon one of which he commented, 
plainly exercised upon him a very great influence. 

Proslogium, c. I. + Preface to the Monologium. 

§ With Augustine he holds “non aliam esse philosophiam, i.¢., sapientiae 

Studium, et aliam religionem ” (De Pracdestinatione, i 1). 
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Scripture is the fount, tradition the guide, and reason the 
instrument by means of which understanding may develop 
and truth be attained. True, Scripture often uses allegories 
and figures of speech, condescending to our infirmity, yet 
in all things ought we to follow its authority.* Tradition 
is authoritative in another sense, for it is based not merely 
on faith, but on reason. In it we have a record of truth 
ascertained by the power of reason and committed to writing 
by the holy Fathers. Its authority is thus supported by 
reason, and so is the stronger; for where true reason, resting 
on its own strength, is determinate and immutable, it does 
not need authority for its support. It is, in fact, pre- 
supposed by authority, and emanates from the same 
source. T 

Faith thus marks for Erigena but a provisional stage in 
our progress towards understanding—a stage that we must 
ever seek to transcend, but a stage that itself will be tran- 
scended, on rare occasions perhaps even in this life when 
contemplation displaces reasoning, but certainly in the next 
when our union with the principle and end of all things 
is attained. This is Anselm’s conviction too. Faith 
conditions the possibility of understanding, because it is 
in the language of faith that the object which we seek to 
understand is first presented to us. But it is reason that 
brings understanding about, and thus prepares the way for 
that union in which nothing shall mediate between the 
soul and the object of its love. 

In practice, however, there is here a difference between 
Erigena and Anselm. Erigena, who constantly cites both 
Scripture and the Fathers,f neither in practice nor in theory 
divorces philosophy from Christian belief. Not infre- 
quently a whole argument will be determined by some 
Scriptural phrase. Anselm, on the other hand, makes no 
appeal either to Scripture or to the Fathers in the Mono- 
logium or in the Proslogium, and scarce any in the Cur Deus 


* De Divisione Naturae, i 64; cf. iii 17. 

t lbid., 64-69 ; cf. iii 17. 

tT Mr. Bett reckons that there are not less than 350 distinct citations from 
Scripture in the De Divisione Naturae alone (op. cit., p. 151). 
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Homo. ‘True, it was at the request of the monks of Bec, 
and with the unbeliever primarily in view, that he sets out 
in the Monologium to prove by reason alone that God 
exists, and that He has the attributes which faith ascribes 
to Him. But, as he proceeds with the work, his confidence 
in reason’s power seems to grow. Avoiding the term God, 
he first proves that there exists a summa natura upon the 
existence of which all else depends. It alone exists per se. 
All else is at once ex illa et per illam et in illa. Then, 
having established a criterion whereby to determine what 
predicates will be applicable, and what inapplicable, to this 
summa natura, he proceeds to show, on the one hand, that 
it must be living, wise, powerful, true, just; and, on the 
other hand, that, since it is not enclosed in space or time, 
it must be incorporeal. The summa natura, therefore, is 
a spirit, that individuus spiritus, namely, upon which all 
variable being depends, and in and through which it 1s 
sustained in being. Thus far the arguments used, says 
Anselm, rationis robur inflexibile teneant (c. 29); but 
reason, he thinks, may carry us further still. For, since 
the summa natura is a spirit, it must be by something akin 
to a Jocutio that it creates what is dependent upon itself. 
Yet this Jocutio cannot itself bea creature. It must, there- 
fore, though distinct from that of which it is the locutio, 
yet in nature be consubstantial with it. But love also must 
characterize what is spiritual; yet cannot be identical with 
its locutio; nor yet with the principle whence it proceeds, 
though in nature it must be consubstantial with both. 
There exist, then, in this summa natura that which corre- 
sponds to the term /ocutio, that which is opposed to it as 
its originative principle, and that which is eternally derived 
from both and in which they are again united as by love. 
The summa natura, conceived thus, and conceived also as 
that in whose likeness have been created by its Jocutio all 
rational beings in order that they too may become united 
to it through love, is what the Christian means by the term 
God. That Anselm’s friend found this vindication of 
reason, and through reason of the reasonableness of the 
Christian’s distinctive beliefs, not only extraordinarily 
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beautiful, but also conclusive, is attested by the Preface to 
the Cur Deus Homo, in which he tells us that it is because 
so many have enjoyed his previous discussions about points 
of faith and have found his arguments conclusive, that he 
now proposes to show “ for what reason, and by what neces- 
sity, God was made man, and by His death, as we believe 
and confess, gave life to the world.” 

Anselm thus holds, no less firmly than Erigena, that 
reason can go a long way towards making faith intelligible; 
but he also holds that reason can demonstrate that things 
must be, as already through faith the Christian believes 
that they are. Yet, though Anselm appeals exclusively to 
reason in the Monologium, he does not in reality divorce 
philosophy from faith, for it is faith that throughout 
determines the positions which by reason he seeks to 
establish. For Augustine the history of philosophy showed 
plainly that, apart from the Christian religion, it is futile 
to look for sound philosophy. Anselm and Erigena hold 
the same opinion. 

While in theory, then, Anselm and Erigena agree as to 
the relation between reason and faith, philosophy and 
religion, in practice they differ, and this difference is not 
without significance. Assuming that what the Scripture 
states is true, Erigena seeks to advance by the aid of reason 
to a clearer, more coherent, and hence more philosophic, 
understanding of problems to the solution of which 
Scripture provides the clue. Starting in the Monologium 
with the facts of experience, Anselm seeks to show that if 
we would account for them rationally, we are inevitably 
led to those very positions in which the Christian already 
believes on other grounds. Starting in the Proslogium 
with the fact that we can think, without contradiction, of 
id quo magis cogitari nequit, Anselm infers that the object 
thus conceived cannot exist merely for the mind which thus 
thinks of it, since to affirm this of such an object is to deny 
that it is id quo magis cogitari nequit. The primary aim 
in Erigena is understanding, in Anselm demonstration. 
Frigena’s data are the dogmatic facts which he seeks to 
understand. Anselm’s data are the facts of experience, 
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from which he seeks to pass to the higher truths which 
are implied in, and presupposed by, their existence. 
There is, however, as both admit, a limit imposed upon 
our knowledge of divine things by the fact that all the 
concepts which we apply to them are derived from human 
experience; and beyond this limit we can advance neither by 
faith nor yet through reason. Of what God is we can form 
no adequate idea. Indeed, strictly speaking, the term what 
is inapplicable to God, as Erigena points out; for it con- 
notes an essence which is determinate and finite. Our 
experience, as a whole, points to, and implies, a first cause, 
apart from which nothing within it would have either 
being or intelligibility. For the same reason all things 
within our experience manifest that cause, in so far as they 
have being; so that the created universe and every part of it 
is in trutha theophany. Of God, therefore, we know some- 
thing. For instance, since all things in the created universe 
are ordered in genera, species, and number, we can know 
that God is wise, and since in it there is orderly movement 
we can know also that God lives. But we cannot know His 
essence: for no term that we apply to God is applicable to 
Him in the sense in which ordinarily we use it. God, 
therefore, Erigena argues, is neither wise, nor good, nor 
true, nor essential, nor substantial, if we mean by these 
terms what we mean when we apply them to creatures. 
For all of them have opposites, the content of which com- 
prises everything which they are not. Yet God is this too. 
We had best, therefore, describe Him as super-wise, super- 
good, super-true, super-essential, super-substantial. But 
even so, we have made but little progress; for not only are 
all these attributes predicable of God only by analogy and 
translative, but in God they are all one and the same. 
For the being of God is His wisdom, and His wisdom is 
His knowledge, and His knowledge is His predestining, 
and so forth (De Divis Nat. I, 7-15; De Praedest, c. 2). 
On all these points Anselm is at one with Erigena. With 
Erigena, he distinguishes between relative terms, such as 
Creator, which tell us nothing of the nature of God, and 
terms such as intelligence, wisdom, goodness, which are 
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predicated of God proprie or simpliciter. With Erigena 
he infers that, since such terms are derived from human 
experience, in which we apply them to finite things, they 
indicate what the summa natura is like rather than what 
it is, and yet are not false when applied to it, provided 
that, in selecting them, we observe a certain rule. The 
rule is that, if everything that is not-X be inferior to X, 
then X is an attribute of the summa natura, whereas if 
anything that is not-X be superior to X, then X is not an 
attribute of the summa natura. Thus, intelligence is an 
attribute of the summa natura, since everything non- 
intelligent is inferior to what is intelligent, and the 
corporeal is not an attribute of the summa natura, because 
some things that are incorporeal are superior to what 1s 
corporeal (Monolog., c. 15, 16, §5). 

The criterion is Anselm’s, but the principle upon which 
it is based is given by Erigena in the beginning of the 
De Divisione tones To affirm the inferior, he says, is 
to deny the superior, and to affirm the superior is to deny 
the inferior, in so far as they are opposed one to another. 
On the other hand, what is superior does not lack anything 
positive that the inferior possesses, but on the contrary 
already contains it; not, indeed, as a part of itself, distinct 
from other parts, but virtualiter, or, to use the later scholastic 
phrase, eminenter. It is this that at once justifies us in 
ascribing attributes to God, and forces us to affirm—with 
Anselm no less than with Erigena—that in God they are 
wholly one and indistinguishable. It also justifies Erigena’s 
statement that relative to what is higher, the lower in a 
certain sense is not—a statement which Anselm again 
endorses, when he writes: 


That which simply and in every respect alone is perfect, simple, 
and absolute, can alone in the strict sense of the term be said to 
be: and, conversely, whatever has existence through a higher 
nature, and is neither simply nor perfectly nor absolutely, but is 
known rather as scarce existent or almost non-existent, this may 
rightly in some sense be said not to be. Viewed from this stand- 
point, the unique creative spirit és, but all created things are not; 
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yet they are not altogether non-existent, for through him, who 
alone absolutely is, de nihilo aliquid facta sunt.* 


That implied in all created being is a higher reality in 
which it participates; that it is real only in so far as it 
participates; that there are degrees of participation and so 
of reality; that there is an ultimate reality, a highest degree, 
which alone subsists per se, uncaused and uncreated; that 
all lower degrees imply and are conditioned by the highest, 
and so subsist per aliud; that in the ultimate reality all 
perfections are identically one and the same; and that, in 
consequence, no created perfection such as man has experi- 
ence of can be ascribed to the ultimate reality except by 
analogy—all these theses, derived from Plato through 
Augustine, are common to Erigena and Anselm, and indeed 
to all medieval thinkers. 

Nor, if we pass from the concept of God to that of the 
Trinity, do we find that on any fundamental point Erigena 
differs from Anselm or from later Scholastics. On 
the contrary, two of the most fundamental and most diffi- 
cult Scholastic theses with respect to the Trinity are already 
to be found in the De Divisione Naturae. From the fact 
that the divine attributes are predicated analogically, and 
in no wise introduce differences into the divine nature 
itself, Erigena infers that the terms Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost can refer neither to God’s nature nor to His opera- 
tions ad extra. They must refer, therefore, to differences 
which are purely relative.t Though we ascribe to God 
a functional diversity corresponding to the diverse effects 
which His creative activity produces, in God these func- 
tions are one. Whatever bearing, therefore, the doctrine 
of the Trinity may have upon creation, it does not imply 
that the three divine Persons perform different functions 
with respect to what they jointly create. This Erigena 
and Anselm both maintain, and yet are both convinced, 


* Monolog., c. 28. 

+ The first of these theses was confirmed by the Fourth Lateran, which 
defined that in their operations ad extra the three divine Persons constitute 
but one universal principle ; and the second by the Council of Florence which 
defined that in God omuia sunt unum, nisi obviat relationis oppositio. 
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that the doctrine of the Trinity has bearing on the nature 
of the created universe. It is, in fact, for both the key to 
the whole mystery of creation, and is the central feature in 
Christian philosophy as they conceive it. 

We can scarce say this of Augustine, in spite of the fact 
that he sees everywhere in Nature vestigia T'rinitatis. For 
Augustine sees the image of the Trinity not in the universe 
as a whole, but rather in its individual constituents; 
notably of course in human souls, within which to be, to 
will, and to know—or again, to remember, to know, and 
to love—constitute a kind of trinity. Erigena and Anselm 
also recognize these static images, focussed in each indi- 
vidual man, but they see, too, something far richer and 
more significant. As in God there exists a Verbum in 
which He at once reproduces Himself and sees Himself 
as reproduced, so also there exists in God, conditioned by 
this first, a further reproduction of Himself in creatures 
which depend for their existence upon His creative Word, 
and, in so far as they are anything, share in His nature. 
Similarly, as in God there is a third Person which pre- 
supposes eternally the other two, and in which they become 
eternally united as through love, so also in the created 
universe the appointed destiny of every rational creature 
is that he grow in the divine likeness in which he is con- 
stituted, until ultimately he, too, and with him the whole 
created universe, become one with its creative source. 

There are vast differences both in the extent to which, 
and in the manner in which, Erigena and Anselm elaborate 
this theme, as also in the points which they respectively 
emphasize; yet, as it is this theme that in the De Divisione 
Naturae Erigena seeks stage by stage to analyze and dis- 
cuss, so also is it this theme that Anselm in his Monologium 
seeks by the aid of reason to reconstruct. For both the 
divine Word is a similitude at once expressed and expres- 
sive; a locutio which is creative, no less than an image in 
which the nature of God eternally expresses itself. Both 
conceive it as the veritas essendi of all things, in which 
they exist, to use Anselm’s phrase, “ more truly than they 
do in themselves ” (Monolog.,c. 36). And if there be little 
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attempt in the Monologtum to explain how creatures are 
related to the divine Word, and no attempt to explain the 
process of adunatio to which Erigena devotes two whole 
books, Anselm does, at any rate, seek to show that adunatio 
must be for rational creatures their proper end. For if, 
he urges, to what was nothing a rational essence was given 
in order that it might love the summa bonitas non propter 
aliud, sed propter se, how shall a creature be recompensed 
who does thus desire and love, save by the summa bonitas 
giving to such a creature its very self? (Monolog., c. 70). 
In broad outline the two philosophies are the same, as 
indeed they must be since they not only derive from the 
same Augustinian sources, and in each both the Trinity 
itself, and the vestigia which have been impressed by it on 
the world-process, are dynamically conceived. But in his 
interpretation of the tradition which each accepts, and in 
his elaboration of the theme which both regard as funda- 
mental, each philosopher thinks things out in his own way. 
Within their concepts of the universe are differences no 
less marked than is the element which to both is common. 
We are so accustomed to think of essences as individualized 
in things and to speak of them as similar where things are 
of the same kind, and as different where they are diverse 
in kind, that it is difficult to conceive essence in any other 
way. Yet it is not as thus individualized that Erigena 
thinks of essences. Rather does he place them—at least 
provisionally—in a world apart from sensible things—+.e., 
in an intelligible world where, though each essence differs 
from every other, it is none the less one in itself. Ultimately 
in the mind of God all essences are fused, so to speak; but 
between God who is creative but not created, and the 
phenomenal world, which is created but not creative, 
Erigena puts, or seems to put, a tertium quid. It com- 
prises something analogous to the Platonic Ideas, which 
Augustine had called rationes aeternae. But, whereas 
Augustine and Anselm conceive these ideas as existing in 
the Creative Wisdom of God, Erigena, at least at the 
outset, divides them from it. For him they are primordial 
causes, distinct one from another, and both created and 
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creative. They mediate between God and the phenomenal 
universe, and, by combining in much the same way that 
we combine categories, give rise to sensible things. The 
phenomenal world is thus the final product of creation. In 
it things appear as corporeal and transient, in space extended 
and in time successive; and therein the process of division 
and multiplication reaches its limit. This, however, is the 
final stage only of the process of reproduction. Upon it there 
ensues the converse process of adunatio, the amoxatacracts 
aavrwv of which St. Peter speaks, and of which the resur- 
rection of Christ is for Erigena at once the symbol and 
the guarantee. Somehow all things will return to their 
primordial causes, and so ultimately to God, in whom, 
without ceasing to be many, they will yet become one. 
The fourth division of Nature is thereby realized; for, as 
thus reunited with its source, Nature is neither created nor 
creative, since it has now attained its end which 1s 
uncreated, and therein has found rest. 

If we interpret this theory Hegelianwise, Erigena’s four 
divisions of Nature become four moments or stages in the 
life-process of Absolute Being. At the outset Nature is 
creative but not created. But, since at this stage it neither 
knows itself nor has any definable essence, it is as yet 
indistinguishable from sheer nothingness. There ensues 
a necessary process of evolution, in which at the next stage, 
that of the primordial causes, categories arise, distinct one 
from the other, but still eternal. Nature is now created, 
but is still creative, since it has not yet found its complete 
expression. At the next stage the categories give rise to 
a kind of dialectical process from which emerges the pheno- 
menal world. This is created, but is no longer creative, 
since Nature is now completely self-analyzed. The Abso- 
lute, therefore, knows itself now; but, in thus coming to 
know itself, its unity has become lost in a multiplicity of 
details. It must therefore return upon itself, and, without 
losing that richness which it has gained by the process of 
self-division, must be redintegrated in the unity of a higher 
synthesis. 

But, while it may well be that Hegel (who had studied 
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the philosophy of Erigena, if not in the original, at least in 
the treatise of Hjort)* may have derived thence the central 
idea of his own philosophy, that, namely, of identifying a 
changeful universe with the object posited over against 
itself by absolute mind in order to attain self-knowledge, 
thus to interpret Erigena’s own philosophy is either to 
suppose him hopelessly inconsistent or else to distort 
seriously his meaning. There are phrases which lend sup- 
port to such an interpretation, but they do so only if they 
be isolated from the general context in which they occur. 

Thus Erigena holds that the concept of the creative 
principle of all things is for us scarce distinguishable from 
that of nothing; and hence ascribes to the term “ nothing ” 
in the phrase creatio ex nihilo two possible meanings. It 
may mean either the privation of all being, or else may 
mean just God. But Erigena does not here mean what 
Hegel meant when he identified with nothing the concept 
of being, stripped of all its differences. He means just the 
opposite. The divine being, relative to us, is as nothing, 
not because it lacks content, but because of the ineffable 
excellence and incomprehensible infinity of that content, 
and it is in this sense, and in this sense only, that the phrase 
creatto ex nthilo can be equated with the phrase creatio ex 
Deo, as Erigena is careful to point out. 

Nor does Erigena hold that creation in any sense ampli- 
fies either the knowledge or the existence of God. When 
he tells us that God does not know what He is, he explains 
what he means by it. In God there is no what in our sense 
of the term “ what,” for the essences we know are finite, 
determinate, and exclusive one of the other. That is why 
we ought not to speak of the essence of God, but to affirm 
rather that He is super-essential. But to suppose that, 
apart from creation, God does not know Himself, is incom- 
patible with the thesis that He knows Himself eternally 
in a Logos which is one with Himself. It is inconsistent 
also with Erigena’s fundamental conception of creation as 
a “lapse from the reality of being, which is equated with 


* Fohannes Scotus Erigena, oder Von dem Ursprung Einer Christlichen 


Philosophie, 1823. 
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goodness.”* For how can “a lapse from reality” in any 
way increase the perfection of that which lapses? And 
if it does not, how can it constitute its life, or in any way 
be essential or necessary to it? Creation cannot be a 
necessity in Erigena’s theory. Nor does he anywhere state 
that it is necessary, but, on the contrary, ascribes it to the 
volition of God. It must, therefore, he argues, be free; for 


where there is necessity, there is not volition. But in God there 
is volition. In Him, therefore, there is no necessity. God, that 
is to say, of His own volition, and not of necessity, made all 
things which He made. For what would constrain God to make 
anything? If any cause had constrained Him to make, that would 
rightly be thought greater and better than He is. Wherefore that 
cause, and not He, would be worshipped as the highest cause of 
all things and as God. But if the one and chief cause of the 
whole universe be piously believed and rightly understood to be 
the volition of God, it is futile either in Him or before Him to 
postulate necessity.* 


Creation, as Erigena conceives it, presupposes the higher, 
and involves the emergence within it of a lower which in 
no way contributes to the being of the higher, but, on the 
contrary, is the negation of it, in so far as they are opposed. 
The higher, therefore, cannot be constrained to create, see- 
ing that internally it requires nothing to its own perfection, 
and by creating will add nothing to what already it is. 
And still less can it be constrained itself to pass from a 
moment in which it is creative but uncreated, to a moment 
in which it becomes created; for this would be to assert 
that the higher must give place to the lower, and so lapse 
from the reality which it once possessed. The two divisions 
in which Nature is conceived as created cannot, then, be 
moments in the life of what has absolute being. 

It may also be questioned whether Erigena’s divisions 
of Nature are moments in the life of anything at all. It 


* The phrase is Mr. Bett’s (of. cit., p. 184), who none the less attributes to 
Erigena the Hegelian thesis that ‘God cannot realize His nature in its perfec- 
tion apart from man,” so that * Creation is a necessary fulfilment of the divine 
nature ”’ (p. 106), and constitutes a “series of moments in the life of God” 
(p. 196). 

t De Praedest., c. 2. 
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was a remark of Augustine’s that suggested to him this 
fourfold division, and at any rate at the outset of the 
De Divisione Naturae he adopts it merely as a logical 
expedient. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, v 9) supplies him 
with two of the divisions: (1) “ The cause of all things 
which makes, but is not made;” and (2) “ the causes which 
both make and are made.” Logic supplies the other two: 
for to “ makes, but is not made,” we may oppose “ neither 
makes nor is made”; and to “both makes and is made,” 
we may oppose “is made, but does not make.” Under 
one or other of these four logical categories must fall every- 
thing whatsoever, Erigena claims, both that which is, and 
that which is not. But as to their validity at the outset 
he makes no assumption; nor yet as to their relations one 
to another. This has to be determined in the course of 
his work. Are these diverse categories really or only 
logically distinct? Are they distinct in se, or only relative 
to human knowledge? And if any, or all, of them be 
really distinct, in what sense are they distinct, and how far 
is that distinction a permanent, how far merely a transient 
characteristic of Nature? It is with these problems that 
the De Divisione Naturae is concerned: but the answers 
which Erigena gives to them are by no means those that 
would be given by a Hegelian; as will become apparent, I 
think, if we consider how Erigena reaches therh. 

Erigena’s first category, nature qua creative but not 
created, is the super-essential nature of God considered as 
the primary cause of all created being. The fourth cate- 
gory, nature qua neither creative nor created, is this same 
super-essential being considered as the rédos, or end, with 
which all created being seeks union, and with which it 
attains union in so far as its own nature comes to be 
realized. The first and fourth categories, therefore, are not 
really, but only formally or logically distinct—i.e., are 
distinct only for what Erigena calls “ theological contem- 
plation.” 

The second category comprises the primordial causes. 
The third is phenomenal nature. The relation of the third 
to the second is, therefore, that of appearance to reality, of 
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effect to cause, of sensible manifestation to the intelligible 
ground which it presupposes. Nature involves multi- 
plicity in either case, and so is created. But since sensible 
appearances are but the external and transient expression of 
rationes aeternae which are operative within them, the latter 
are creative as well as created; whereas phenomena them- 
selves are created, but are not creative. Together these 
two classes of created being constitute the universitas 
conditae naturae. And together they are one, in the sense 
that the intelligible and immutable is eternally present 
within the world of changing phenomena, which is at once 
its product and its manifestation. The intelligible, how- 
ever, is not one with the sensible in the sense that Aristotle’s 
ety are one with the sensible appearances which manifest 
them; for the former do not exist save in the individual, 
in which they both come to exist and may cease to exist, 
and so are not eternal. 

Now comes the important step. Having identified in 
the First Book the first division of Nature with the fourth, 
and the second with the third, ought we not, asks Erigena, 
to take a further step and identify the first and fourth with 
the second and third? Ought we not, in other words, to 
identify Creator and creature? It would be absurd to deny 
that in some sense they are one, for in the creature there 
is nothing intelligible save what is divine, and nothing 
essential save in so far as it participates in what is divine. 
Moreover, we know that in the whole comprising Creator 
and creature, which once was one, there is to be brought 
about an amoxatacraois in which they will again become 
one. This, however, does not settle the question, for we 
have to ask in what sense they are already one through 
creation, and in what sense we can think of adunatio as 
their end. 

Erigena approaches the first problem from the standpoint 
of human cognition. By disposing in an orderly manner 
the phantasiae ipsarum rerum man attains to a knowledge 
of the rationes aeternae which they express, and thence, by 
a further process of ordering, can reach the notion of the 
causa omnium, which is God. But from another point 
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of view the rationes of things are mpwrdrvma, rationes 
exemplares, Or mpoopiopara, praedestinationes rerum 
creandarum, and as such are identical with the divine 
volitions. But the divine volitions exist in God, and are 
one with the Word in which all things are created and with 
the Spirit which is the cause of their distribution. 

Thus far the Second Book. The Third takes up the 
argument at this stage, and enquires to what extent things 
that are made are identical with the eternal volitions of 
God. I propose to present this argument (De Divis. Nat., 
iii, c. 15 et seq.), as Erigena does, in the form of a dialogue. 
The actual point in dispute between master and disciple 
is whether things created are et aeterna et facta. The 
disciple, having granted that God knows whatever exists, 
since, willing whatever is, He made it, the ensuing 
dialogue, in an abbreviated form, is as follows: 


M. Then God sees both His own volitions and the things that 
are made? 

D. Yes. 

M. Is then what God sees in His own volitions other than what 
He sees as fact? 

D. I see the difficulty, for if I say Yes, then God does not see 
created things as something that He wills, but as something other; 
while if I say No, then the divine volitions and what God makes 
are one and the same thing. 

M. And the divine volitions are eternal, since He is eternal, 
whose volitions they are? 

D. Yes. 

M. So that for God there is nothing future? 

D. No. 

M. God then does not expect things to come into being, but 
whatever He wills to be, comes into being without intervening 
interval. So that whatever God wills to be He sees as something 
made, and this not without, but within Himself. Whence it 
follows that, since there is nothing in Him which He is not, 
everything which He sees and wills is co-eternal with Himself? 

D. You are trying to make me admit that everything is both 
eternal and created, because it is in God, or rather because it és 
God. 

M. Yet, though creative nature permits nothing to be outside 
itself, since outside itself nothing can be, none the less the whole 
which it creates and contains within itself may be so contained 
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that aliud sit ipsa quia super-essentialis est, et aliud quod in se creat; 
nam seipsum creare non tibi verisimile videtur? (Note that the 
last sentence is not a statement, but a question—to which the 
disciple, of course, answers: ) 

D. Certainly not. 

M. In God then you see what is not God? 

D. Still it is at least derived from God (ex Deo). 

M. In which case God sees all things that He has made before 
they were made? 


D. So I hold. 
M. Tell me then, what were these things that God saw before 


they came to bef ‘They cannot have been creatures, for as yet 
there were none, and God cannot have seen what as yet was not, 
Yet they must have been either creatures or God; for He did not 
in ignorance and without foresight make what He willed to make, 
but saw something real, which can only have been either God or 
something co-essential and co-eternal with God. 

D. I am hedged in on all sides, and there seems to be no way 
out. For, if I say that God saw in Himself what was to be made, 
I am forced to admit that He saw Himself, since ex hypothesi 
there were no creatures before He made them. Yet, if God, in 
seeing what was to be made, saw Himself, then God Himself will 
be all things that He made. 

M. We may, however, escape the difficulty perhaps, if we dis- 
tinguish in creatures two aspects or conditions: (1) their eternity 
in divine knowledge; and (2) their temporal condition, as it were 
afterwards in themselves? 

D. Quite so. 

M. But in that case the second condition of creatures will be 
inferior to the first, so that e#ther we must think of creatures 
as outside God, which is contrary to Scripture, or edse must think 
of them as other than their eternal natures, which is contrary to 
faith, since faith affirms that what God saw before it was made 
is the same as what He saw after it came to be. For if the divine 
goodness be other than what it sees is to be made, then the 
simplicity of the divine nature will involve the apprehension within 
itself of what itself is not—which is impossible. But, if the divine 
goodness is not one thing and what it sees in itself as to be made, 
another, then in that nature the simplicity of which is inviolable 
and the unity inalienable, they must be one and the same. Whence 
it follows that al] things everywhere are God. 


That the conclusion which Erigena here reaches savours 
of Pantheism can scarce be denied. Nor is it of any avail 
to cite—as has so often been done—the passage in which 
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it is stated that the creature and the super-essential good- 
ness of God are aliud et aliud: for the argument does not 
rest there. Neither does Erigena accept the distinction 
between creatures in their temporal condition and creatures 
as they are in the knowledge of God, though it is not pure 
reason, but reason controlled by faith, that causes him to 
reject it. We must not separate the creature from God 
because the Scriptures say that the universitas condttae 
naturae in Verbo Dei condita est. And we must not say 
that the nature of the creature, qua existens, is other than 
its nature as conceived and willed in the divine mind, 
because to do so would be to deny that God knows what 
He creates, which is contrary to faith. Hence the con- 
clusion; which Erigena himself sums up under the follow- 
ing four heads : 


1. The divine goodness saw and always saw what was to be 
made, and neither saw nor made anything else, but made what 
it saw was to be made. 

2. All things which it always saw, it always made, for in God 
vision does not precede operation, since to see and to operate are 
not for God different, but His vision is His operation: operating 
He sees, and seeing operates. 

3. The simplicity of the divine nature requires that there 
subsist nothing outside it. Wherefore in things it alone truly and 
properly is, and nothing is truly and properly, which is not it. 

4. Not as of two separate things ought we to think of God 
and creatures, but as one and the same. For the creature subsists 
in God; and God in creatures is, in a wonderful and ineffable way, 
created; manifesting Himself; making Himself; though invisible, 
ye. visible; though incomprehensible, yet comprehensible. 


Erigena, applying logic to Scriptural statement and to 
the traditional expressions of Christian belief, has drawn 
thence startling conclusions. Anselm does not use this 
method, but he too has to face the same problems. For 
he admits that God does not utter many words in creating 
creatures, but creates them in the one Word which is con- 
substantial with Himself. Ergo unico eodemque Verbo 
dictt seipsum et cuncta quae fecit (Monolog., c. 33). But 
how can things so different as creative essence which is 
eternal and changeless, and created essences which are sub- 
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ject to change and pass away, be “ uttered ” in one and the 
same divine Word? If we answer that they are contained 
in the divine Word as in their prima extstendi veritas, 
where they are identical with its life, then clearly things 
created are different in themselves from what they are in 
the divine Word. Hence the problem arises as to how 
God can know them. Anselm, deserting Erigena, pro- 
nounces this problem to be for us insoluble, but not without 
giving reasons why this must be so. To solve it we must 
know both how things exist in the divine Word, and how 
they exist in themselves; but in fact we know neither. 
For we know things only by their similitudes; and, even 
if we suppose these to be exact, we still have but a simili- 
tude of what they are in the divine Word, and not even 
that, since they do but exemplify and jointly express what 
in reality is one and the same being (Monolog., c. 35). 
The problem which Erigena tries to solve and which 
Anselm declares to be insoluble is a problem that Plato 
more than once discusses in a somewhat different form. 
Between ideas which are changeless and phenomena which 
ceaselessly displace one another there is clearly some 
Kowwvia; but how shall we describe it? As pe@éfs or 
as pipnows? If we prefer to say that phenomena partici- 
pate in ideas and express them, then we can scarce deny 
that, in so far as they share in and express them, they are 
identical with them, as Erigena seeks to show. While if 
we adopt the other alternative, and affirm that between the 
phenomenal and the intelligible there is but a similitude, 
then, as Anselm points out, there arises an insuperable 
difficulty when we ask how these similitudes are related to, 
and conditioned by, the idéa rod ayafov which for 
Erigena and Anselm means God. Anselm, therefore, pre- 
fers to use another term to express the relation between 
created and absolute goodness. Thus from the fact that it 
is good to be both speedy and strong he does not infer that 
there must exist some higher form of goodness in which 
both participate; and so ultimately an absolute goodness in 
which all things participate. He infers merely that these 
finite forms of goodness are not per se good, but imply a 
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higher form of goodness through which they are good; and 
so ultimately a summa natura which is good per se; whereas 
all other beings are good per aliud (Monolog., c. 2-4). 
He thus escapes both difficulties. 

But Erigena also uses another category to express the 
relation of creatures to God, for no one category can be 
adequate to express this relation any more than anyone 
can be adequate to define the nature of God. The univer- 
sitas conditae naturae is for Erigena essentially a theophany, 
in which the nature of God is progressively made manifest 
tothe human mind. And upon this concept of the relation 
of the universe to God he insists no less than he does upon 
the concept of the created universe as existent within God 
and participating in His being. Nor in the process by 
which theophanies are created and come to be recognized 
as such is the human mind passive. On the contrary, it 
“receives, collects, divides, and disposes in an orderly 
manner ” phenomena (De Divis. Nat., ii 23); passes thence 
to the rationes which these phantasms presuppose, and 
which also it orders; and so arrives finally at their ultimate 
presupposition, which is the idea of God as the cause of all 
things. It may, in fact, be questioned whether the pheno- 
menal world, as conceived by Erigena, is anything at all 
apart from the human mind which thus orders it. For 
he does not conceive matter as a subject to which form 
belongs, and of which it is a real determination. He 
conceives it rather as the bare possibility of form, existent 
in nothing apart from a mind which has power to create 
it by bringing together the incorporeal qualities that con- 
stitute it. And the same, I think, may be said of the 
rationes aeternae. ‘They are created by the divine mind, 
and exist in it as does all else that it creates. But, like 
phenomena, they exist also in and for the human mind, and 
it is to its activity that their ordering is due. 

This interpretation is borne out by a striking passage 
which occurs at the end of the Third Book in which Erigena 
applies to the four divisions of Nature the conclusions 
which he has thus far reached. Of the whole compacted 
universe, he says: 
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‘** God is the principle, the mean, and the end; not that prin- 
ciple, mean, and end are different things, for the three in Him are 
one; but that iz theological contemplation there is a triple motion; 
for the human or angelic intelligence is moved in one way when it 
considers God as the principle of all things, in another when it 
knows that in Him and through Him all things are as by a kind 
of mediation, and in yet another way when it sees that the end 
of all things is in God, and that it is God whom all things seek, and 
in whom they rest and live.”’ 


It is the same nature that is contemplated at each stage 
—namely, the divine nature; but in the first case it is per- 
ceived, he says, merely as principle, creative but not created; 
in the second it strikes its contemplators in two ways— 
namely, as creating itself in the primordial causes, and as 
created in the ultimate effects to which they descend; while 
in the third way, we recognize that beyond it is nothing, 
and that in it all things eternally subsist, and universally 
are God. The process of adunatio thus becomes for the 
human mind its passage from the first stage, which is that 
of faith, through the second, which is that of rational 
understanding, to the third, which is that of eternal happi- 
ness in the mystical contemplation of that divine nature 
which is at once its creative principle and its end. 

Erigena now has ceased to be pantheist. For, though he 
identifies finite natures with the infinite in so far as they are 
anything at all, he supposes that there exist conscious sub- 
jects, other than God, with respect to which created nature 
functions as a theophany, and these subjects ever remain 
distinct, even as do the three divine Persons. His 
philosophy thus differs essentially from that of Hegel; for 
creative Nature does not come to know itself through what 
it creates, but knows itself eternally in the Logos in which 
its nature is perfectly expressed: nor does its further 
expression of itself in and for other subjects add anything 
to that which is thus expressed. On the other hand, there 
is a certain affinity between Erigena’s concept of Nature, 
bound up as it is with consciousness, angelic, human, and 
divine, and what Lord Haldane calls Knowledge with a 
capital K, or what used to be called Experience with a 
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capital E. For he conceives Nature as Experience—an 
Experience which the divine Persons possess wholly and 
eternally enjoy; but which is shared also by finite centres, 
who are in so far as they share in it, but also are not, since 
they share in it but imperfectly. They may, however, 
possess it perfectly if they will; and, as they come to do so, 
there will take place within them a process analogous to 
that divine process which in God is eternally consummated. 
For from belief in God as the remote cause of their experi- 
ence, they may pass to the thought of Him as expressing 
Himself in and through it, and so to a final stage in which 
all mediation is transcended, and they become one with 
God Himself. 

It would be easy, says Mr. Bett (Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, pp. 164-5), “to find in the pseudo- Dionysius 
Maximus, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, a source 
for almost every thought in the Scot’s system.” It would 
be no less easy to show that in the great Scholastics who 
followed him—Anselm, Gilbert de la Porrée, Hugh of 
St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Bonaventure, Aquinas—no one 
of the leading thoughts that characterize his system is 
entirely lost. The same tradition controls philosophical 
speculation throughout; and unless it be this that the term 
Scholasticism means, I know not what it does mean: -and if 
it does mean this, then Erigena is essentially a Scholastic. 
The principle of analogy remains deeply embedded in 
Scholasticism. The idea of participation never wholly dis- 
appears, but presents itself again in a problem which both 
Peter the Lombard and St. Thomas discuss—that, namely, 
of how God can be in all things per essentiam. While, if 
St. Thomas approximates more closely to Anselm in his 
attitude with regard to reason and faith, Bonaventure, who 
refuses to separate their functions, more closely resembles 
Erigena, as he does also in laying stress upon the concept 
of God as a source of light which illumines the signa of 
which the created universe is composed.* 

Viewed, however, from the position of St. Thomas, the 


" Gilson, in his essay on Le Sens du Rationalisme chrétien, stresses this 
point in Erigena’s philosophy, Etudes de Philosophie médiévale, pp. 10, 11. 
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transition from Erigena in the ninth century to Anselm in 
the eleventh marks a definite step forward. Reason, 
though still dependent upon faith for guidance in matters 
which transcend our experience, already claims the power 
to prove, without appeal to faith, much that faith teaches. 
The primordial causes have ceased to mediate between God 
and creatures. Participation has given place to resemblance, 
or to the dependence of a lower upon a higher which 
virtually contains it. Created natures, though they still 
exist in and through the divine, have already become dis- 
tinct from the summa bonitas which each but partially 
exemplifies. The Trinity is still the key to a right under- 
standing of the created universe, and its vestigta are recog- 
nized not only in the human soul, but also in the internal 
law of its development; but the parallelism is fainter and 
much less elaborated. Problems, too, which Erigena 
sought to solve are by Anselm declared insoluble owing to 
the inadequacy of the concepts which we must needs use. 
All that reason shows is that there must be in God a Trinity 
propter tres, nescio quid (Monolog.,c. 78). It isin seeking 
an answer to the question cur Deus homo that the per- 
sonality of the Word is brought home to us: and here 
reason can help us only if it accept frankly as fact what 
the Scriptures narrate. 

Erigena dwells in a world of symbols; and whether they 
be real or not is of secondary importance provided they 
point to the same ultimate source. Anselm dwells in a 
world which has at least a derivative and dependent reality; 
and in the Cur Deus Homo it is upon the personal, not the 
symbolic, aspect of the Incarnation and Redemption that 
he lays emphasis.* 

For Erigena there exist many conscious subjects, but 
only one reality, one nature, one experience. Faith appre- 
hends it dimly. Reason analyzes and discusses it: but 


* It is curious that Anselm in the Cur Deus Homo should have completely 
subordinated the Incarnation to the Redemption. The necessity of the Incar- 
nation, as he conceives it, depends solely upon man’s powerlessness himself 
to atone for sin. Of man’s need of a further revelation of the divine nature 
than any mere creature can provide, he says nothing. I have discussed this 
other point of view in its bearing on the philosophic concept of the Trinity in 
a small book also entitled Why God became Man (Sands and Co.). 
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will not fully transcend the symbolism involved in its 
theophany, until it becomes one with it, as it is one with 
its creative principle in God. For Anselm there are two 
spheres of reality, one created, the other uncreated. We 
may pass by reason from one to the other, and should 
apply it to both; but it is with created nature alone that 
reason is competent to deal, save as faith enlightens it. 
Scholasticism thus advances in Anselm from a realism 
which admits only persons to one that admits also things. 
But as yet it possesses no philosophy of things, save in so 
far as they operate as theophanies. It must pass from the 
Platonic stage to the Aristotelian before it can acquire a 
philosophy of created nature, distinct from that of nature 
uncreated yet creative. And for this transition to be 
effected, in Albert the Great and Aquinas, it must wait yet 


another two centuries. 
LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 
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Lettres Spirituelles du P. Jean-Joseph Surin, S.J. Edition 
Critique par Louis Michel et Ferdinand Cavallera. ‘Lome I. 
1630-1639. “Toulouse. Bibliotheque de la Revue d’ Ascetique 
et de Mystique. Fascicule I. 


I‘ saints and other holy men have so often suffered at 
the hands of their biographers, they have suffered as 
much at the hands of their editors. For centuries the 
works of St. John of the Cross were accessible only in a 
disgracefully bowdlerized form. Pére Surin did not escape 
a similar fate. The selection from his letters published 
anonymously by Pére Champion in 1695 had been exten- 
sively worked over in the interest of style—as understood 
by the refined classical taste of Louis XIV, and in a later 
edition the interference was extended from the form to the 
substance of his work by the alteration of passages which 
seemed to lend themselves to a Quietist interpretation. 
But better days have come at last, and Pére Surin has 
found an editor whose work leaves nothing to be desired. 
Father Cavallera’s work is based on an enormous mass of 
material collected over long years of work by the late Father 
Michel, whose name therefore is justly placed on the title- 
page as joint editor. 
hanks to their labours, the reader can now be certain, if 
not always of Surin’s ipsissima verba—only one autograph 
survives, a facsimile of which is reproduced in the present 
volume, the best MSS. have undergone slight retouches, 
and many letters survive only as adapted for publication, 
probably by Pére Champion himself—at least of the best 
attainable text—and very often, substantially at least, of 
the letter as originally written. The present volume, 
indeed, contains only about a quarter of the total corre- 
spondence—but we are to expect the others in due course. 
In opening this collection of critically established texts 
of mystical authors with the letters of Surin, the Revue 
ad Ascétique et de Mystique has displayed that courage on 
which Surin insists so strongly throughout the present 
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volume. Even in his lifetime Surin’s doctrine was suspect 
to many; not least, to many of his fellow-Jesuits. The 
appendix contains most illuminating and significant extracts 
from the correspondence of the General Muzio Vitelleschi, 
which prove that he was never satisfied in his own mind 
about this ardent uncompromising subject whose spirituality 
forsook the safe prudence distinguishing the prayer of the 
Society. Such suspicions could but be aggravated by the 
strange disease—diabolic obsession, the victim believed— 
which for some twenty years rendered Surin incapable of 
writing, and at least for considerable periods of saying 
Mass. Had not radically vicious conduct delivered Surin 
into the hands of Satan and doomed him to eternal damna- 
tion? So, in fact, many of his colleagues believed. Or 
had he not at least destroyed his reason by wilful persistence 
in an extraordinary and imprudent course of prayer and 
practice? And when at length the clouds lifted—a 
spectacle reserved for the next volume of this collection— 
the storm of opposition to mysticism was gathering Over 
the ecclesiastical sky. And when this opposition was 
apparently justified by the condemnation of Quietism in 
1687 and the storm broke in its full violence, though Surin 
himself had long since entered into his rest, his magnum 
opus, le Catéchisme Spirituel, fell victim to the reaction, 
and the Italian translation was placed on the Index, where 
indeed it remains to this day. Nor can the opposition be 
ascribed wholly to personal spite or even to stupid mis- 
understanding. Surin’s action as exorcist of the possessed 
Ursulines at Loudun was most assuredly injudicious, and, 
moreover, was one of the principal causes of his twenty 
years’ illness. Since only two or three letters out of the 
entire 125 here printed refer to the Loudun possessions, 
the reader who wishes to study, still more to utilize the 
spiritual doctrine they contain, will do well to leave the 
matter severely alone. The student of Surin’s life and 
personality, to whom that course is not open, may be 
referred to Henri Bremond’s masterly study of the question 
in the fifth volume of his Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment 
Religieux en France. Here he will find everything said 
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that can profitably be said, and said so well that it could 
not be said better. The present volume contributes to 
our knowledge of the facts only one piece of informa- 
tion, most important to be sure, the proof contained in 
Vitelleschi’s letters quoted in the appendix, of the admir- 
ably prudent attitude of the Jesuit General—a prudence 
unfortunately thwarted by the action of Richelieu. 

Moreover, although Surin’s spiritual doctrine, as 
explained in his letters of direction, as they were under- 
stood by himself and his correspondents, was certainly not 
Quietist—there are not a few passages which, if taken 
from their context, or generalized in their application, 
would undoubtedly be open to the charge. The present 
editor is amply justified in the warning with which he 
opens his preface that the volume contains “letters and 
documents which would be out of place in a compilation 
destined for spiritual reading.” For example, letter 118, 
which is intended for the guidance of a soul who in the 
mysterious passive night is tormented by the sight of her 
own inherent sinfulness, might well convey to the careless 
or uninitiated reader the antinomian or Gnostic view that 
sin committed by man’s lower nature only is no hindrance 
to the union of the spirit with God. 

And the doctrine several times repeated (e.g., in letters 
64 and 109) that the soul should act only under the impulse 
of grace, remaining otherwise inactive—though clearly 
intended only for a particular state of prayer, might be 
applied by the unwary to the entire conduct of life by 
every Christian indiscriminately. No wonder the prudent 
took alarm. 

Further, Surin’s doctrine is simplified and its principles 
enforced with that iron logic which abstracts from the 
variety and fullness of concrete reality to a degree which 
renders it inapplicable as the complete and unqualified 
truth to the majority of souls—perhaps to any soul. 
Consider his uncompromising demands that his penitent 
should pay slight regard to health (see letters 5, 15, 67)— 
a direction surely excessive in view of the deplorable 
breakdown of Surin’s personal physique—and that she 
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should avoid any conversation with others not necessitated 
by duty or charity (see letters 2, 10, 107, “live lonely 
as the turtle-dove”). Yet when the hour of darkness 
falls Surin will find his one drop of human consolation 
in a friendship (Il. 125). Surely his ban extends only 
to natural friendships which are not in and for God 
alone. Consider again the hostile attitude he assumes to 
reason, to which he seems, at any rate so far as his language 
is concerned, to deny its legitimate rights in the spiritual 
sphere. See letters 74, 84, 86 (possibly excellent advice 
for the nun to whom he wrote, but by no means universally 
applicable); also 118, “God’s ways with the soul are strange 
and remote from human reason and common sense” —a 
double-edged saying so true, yet so easily false. These 
and similar characteristics prove that the spiritual doctrine 
of Surin, however lofty, does not cover the breadth of 
human nature. Of course the author did not altogether 
intend to do so. He is writing to nuns or persons of 
exceptional spirituality. Yet he does, after all, appear to 
identify his way with the way of the cross preached in the 
Gospel to every Christian. Genius must often pay for 
its special insight by a concentration which ignores other 
aspects of truth. And the spiritual genius is least of all 
an exception, for he has scaled heights too lofty to bear 
the plants whose shade and fruit are necessary for the vast 
majority of spiritual pilgrims. 

To appreciate the sublimity of Surin’s teaching the 
letters themselves must be read—at any rate the concluding 
series, in which the writer relates his entrance into his 
awful night of purgation and the letters addressed to two 
religious, Jeanne and Francoise Milon. To attempt to 
describe it except in his own words is to court failure. 
As in all great writing, the form is inseparable from the 
substance. However, a few characteristic features must 
be indicated—if only to persuade the student of mysticism 
that these letters are indispensable to his studies. God 
and the soul—and the soul only as the passive recipient of 
God and His transforming action—the entire doctrine of 
Surin turns around these poles. From the nature of its 
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termini it follows that the way of divine union is as simple 
as it is relentless. Be brave—the exhortation to courage 
is emphasized in at least sixteen letters—C’est pour vous 
dire que vous preniez courage, begins letter 81. ‘Abandon 
every attachment, give your soul to God—and without 
flinching let Him operate as He will. There must be no 
worrying—no anxious or scrupulous self-examination—no 
impatience or desire to know one’s own progress and 
Spiritual condition (see letters 75, 77, 84, 100, 101). ll 
that is ‘embarras? or ‘empressement.’” How often does 
Surin return to his assault upon this cardinal vice! Other- 
wise the soul will never attain peace, “‘ the solid foundation 
on which to build the sublime edifice of perfection ” (I. 92), 
or liberty. Liberty indeed, freedom to follow God 
wherever He calls and climb any height He offers for the 
soul’s ascent—freedom to live in His Infinity as in her 
native element—is the corner-stone of Surin’s direction. 
“ Be so free in God that you know no other limit than evil” 
(Il. 48). ‘Be free. Follow the attraction which God gives 
you” (I. 80) (see also letters 63, 75, 79, 82, 85, 100, 
IOI, 102). Whatever holds the soul back, her fears, her 
attachments, her worries, and her anxious self-scrutiny are 
among the trifles (les bagatelles) from which Surin desires 
to liberate the souls under his direction. ‘ Ne vous 
amusez a choses menues. Quittez les pensées médtocres. 
Ne vous la (perfection) proposez pas médiocre et ne limitez 
pas Dieu en ses mouvements.” That is why unprofitable 
conversations—especially conversations with a number of 
directors or other spiritual persons about the state of one’s 
own soul—must at all costs be abandoned. In letter after 
letter Surin tries to bring his aunt (Mother Anne d’Arrérac) 
to take this advice—and once for all cut herself adrift 
from worries, self-scrutiny, fear of exterior evils, and the 
conversations by which these vices are fed. There 1s 
nothing petty in Surin’s religion. The soul has now to 
remain exposed to the Divine Action (exposée a4 Dieu) 
(Is. 79, 87, 102, 109). Heand Healone must do the rest. 
Human reason is henceforward impotent—for the soul has 
now entered a strange land and must walk by unknown 
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ways (I. 85). ‘ Preparez-vous 4 voir des mondes nou- 
veaux”? (I. 98). 

Can we love Surin as we can love St. Francis or St. Philip 
Neri? Surely not! His doctrine is too harsh, too one- 
sided. But admire him? If not, let us no more admire 
greatness of soul nor, whatever the difficulties that beset 
subordinate aspects of his doctrine, greatness of mind. 
For both in highest measure are united in the spirituality 
of Jean Joseph Surin.* 


Le Livre de la Bienheureuse Angele de Foligno. Ed. Pére Paul 
Doncceur avec le Concours de Mgr. Faloci Pulignani. 
Bibliothéque d’Ascétique et de Mystique. Fascicule Il. 
Art Catholique, 6 Place Saint-Sulpice, Paris. Editions de la 
Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, ‘Toulouse. 


UR obligation to the Revue d?’Ascétique et de 
() Mystique for the first volume of Surin’s letters is 
doubled by the critical edition of the Latin book of 
Bl. Angela of Foligno which constitutes the second 
volume of their Library of Mystical Literature. And 
although in both volumes the editing is equally admirable, 
the collaboration of Art Catholique has invested their 
second volume with the attraction of good paper and 
pleasing type, whereas the Surin volume is unhappily 
marred by bad paper and inferior type. Henceforward 
the present volume or any future translation based upon 
it will be the only text of Bl. Angela which the student 
will use. All previous editions have been based upon a 
mutilated text apparently put together in the fifteenth 
century. The editor had compiled his text by fusing in 
one whole two quite distinct texts—the Memorial, written 
from Angela’s dictation by her confessor, Brother A. (his 
full name is uncertain, possibly Adamo. “Arnaldo” 


* For the convenience of those many readers to whom time is an object the 
reviewer may perhaps be allowed to append a list of the letters which seemed 
to him the finest and to contain the marrow of Surin’s doctrine. Letters 
A and B, 13 (a fine account of the mystical experience of a certain Madame du 
Verger—though unhappily the expectations raised are disappointed by the 
somewhat puerile “ favours” which compose her journal appended to the 
letter), 16, 19, 21, 28, 38, 48, \49, 55, 58, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 72, 75 (Surin’s sole 
autograph letter), 77, 79, 82, 85, 88, 97, 98, 100, IOI, 102, 104, 109, 118, 119, 125. 
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would seem to be the guess of the anonymous editor who 
mauled his work so disastrously)—and a collection of docu- 
ments of diverse character and origin, though all authentic 
and contemporary. From both our botcher put together 
a single book of which the pieces are arranged in an entirely 
new order—several unauthentic passages being added— 
and no less than seventy passages, including almost all 
personal details, suppressed. 

Now for the first time a text (based on fourteenth-century 
MSS.), faithful to the original text and arrangement, is in 
the hands of the public. 

We now know the exact part played by Brother A. in 
the composition of the book—how meticulously careful he 
was never to add a single unauthorized word; how he read 
his manuscript to Angela at their next meeting and never 
added anything from memory in her absence. After most 
careful consideration and prayer for light Angela was able 
to assure her confessor that everything he had written was 
faithful to her words. She did, indeed, blame his omissions 
severely, telling him that he omitted those precious things 
which my soul felt” and had written only “what was of 
the least value.” She even blamed the obscurity of his 
text which “does not allow the reader to understand his 
meaning.” And over and over again Brother A. himself 
tells us that he only wrote diminute et detruncate—in brief 
and with many cuts. The present editor ascribes this to 
his slowness in writing and the pressure upon his time. 
For the matter was a secret, and he could only write in 
church when he was supposed to be hearing Angela’s con- 
fession or giving her direction. We may, indeed, doubt 
whether Angela would have been satisfied even ‘with a 
shorthand transcript. For the mystic the vision is always 
in such vast excess of the expression, that the written word 
is woefully inadequate, a caricature—even, to use Angela’s 
emphatic words, a blasphemy. When the vision was 
actually in seeing, the wondrous experience filling the soul 
to the brim, the words written or dictated red-hot may very 
well have appeared to express it truly; but when they are 
read in the cold light of the following day, no longer 
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radiant with the experience with which the outward form 
was then so intimately suffused, the unhappy writer can 
scarcely resist the sense that the words he reads now are 
not the words he wrote at the time. ‘“ This is certainly not 
what I meant to say. Is it even what I did say?” And if 
the words were dictated to another, is not the secretary 
to blame for the gap now revealed between substance and 
expression? This subjective cause for dissatisfaction must 
surely, in fairness to Brother A., be taken into account as 
well as the objective cause, overhaste. Very soon the 
friar’s work was stopped by superiors, not unnaturally 
averse to these long private meetings, which the obligation 
of secrecy forbade the brother to explain. Forbidden to 
continue them, poor Brother A. sent an altar-boy to take 
what notes he could, and which in all their roughness he 
inserted in his compilation—so much was he afraid of 
unauthentic embroidery. The concluding portion of the 
memorial, however, is written in better order, and 1n greater 
fullness than any other, and expresses more adequately the 
sublimest utterances of mystical theology. How is this? 
Surely because the ban had been removed, either because 
Brother A. was permitted to tell his superiors the truth or 
because Angela’s sanctity had now raised her above all 
suspicion. 

The Memorial, in fact, consists of three parts: (1) The 
account of the preliminary twenty steps of Angela’s spiritual 
journey. They are reminiscences of stages already past 
before Brother A. began to write, and are extremely short. 
They begin with her first conviction of sin and desire of 
penance at first from sheer terror of hell (apparently about 
the year 1285, Angela being some thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years old). Visions and locutions of the Crucified begin 
with step ten. On the sixteenth step Angela begins to feel 
some sweetness from God, and on the eighteenth step she 
says, “I had feelings of God (sentimenta Det),” by which 
we are probably to understand the commencement of 
passive prayer when the presence and action of God are 
felt in the soul. With the twentieth step came Angela’s 
celebrated experience on the pilgrimage to Assisi, when the 
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Holy Spirit spoke with her all the way. Shortly after- 
wards when still upon this step Brother A. began to write. 
Angela had divided her spiritual course into thirty steps, 
but, after the twentieth, Brother A. became confused as 
to the order and fell back upon the only piece of editing 
on which he did venture—the arrangement of the remain- 
der of his notes under seven steps corresponding roughly 
to differences in the quality and degree of Angela’s experi- 
ence. The first five of these headings show no very clear 
sequence and possess little value except as convenient 
rubrics under which to group Angela’s communications. 
Apparently they cover the mystical road between the prayer 
of quiet and the passive night of spirit. We would call 
attention to the visions of the divine peace embracing all 
things and of the divine wisdom symbolized by a table. 
With the fifth step comes the official ban and the despairing 
attempt to make shift with the altar-boy. These five steps 
make up the second portion of the memorial. 

The sixth and seventh steps, which, as we have seen, 
are markedly different in quality, differ also in character 
from the former five. Each represents a distinctive and 
well-characterized stage of the mystical way—and they 
follow in chronological sequence. Indeed, Brother A. is so 
careful to mark this sequence that he informs us that the 
latter part of the sixth step ran concurrently with the 
beginning of the seventh. The sixth step gives an account 
of the passive night of spirit—the final and most searching 
purgation of the mystical life. The phrase, to be sure, 1s 
never used, but the experience described corresponds 
exactly with the classical account given by St. John of the 
Cross. ‘ God,” says Angela, “was entirely shut up and 
cut off from me.” Her soul suffered a horrible “ darkness,” 
ligature of her powers (“est ei ablata omnis potentia”), 
and she seemed to herself the impotent plaything of fiends 
(“‘ tota circumdata demonibus”). In this condition Angela 
remained a “short time,” namely, two years and a little 
over; short indeed, if we compare it with Surin’s twenty 
years in purgatory, but short only by comparison. Then 
gradually the light began to dawn, and Angela advanced 
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to the seventh step—the crowning state of transforming 
union, or mystical marriage. Again the terms are of 
later origin. But her description makes the identification 
certain. We may even remark that Angela’s evidence 
bears out St. John of the Cross when he affirms that the 
night of spirit gives way to the transforming union not by 
some abrupt and sudden change, but gradually—as the 
dawn lightens in the morning sky. 

On this seventh step—the chapter is among the finest 
descriptions of the transforming union in mystical 
literature—there are several distinct and in part successive 
forms of the divine experience. The first is the experience 
of a fulness and brightness without love, that is no doubt 
without feelings of love. An experience stated in terms 
practically identical had occurred earlier. Probably this 
first stage contained no novel element. This was followed 
by an experience of God “in darkness” (“in tenebra”). 
He was apprehended as the supreme value (“quod est 
omne bonum”), yet no particular value (“omnia video et 
nihil video”) (I see all things and nothing). Three times 
only was this experience granted in its fullness, though often 
partially. More common at this time was an experience 
of God Incarnate. But the vision of God in His incom- 
prehensible being exerted an incomparably more powerful 
force of attraction upon the soul. 

But even this sublime experience was not the summit. 
It disappeared to make room for a still higher contem- 
plation. The soul now “seemed to be plunged into the 
very life of the Blessed Trinity”—an experience so 
ineffable that any attempt to express it appeared sheer 
blasphemy. The contemplation took two forms. One 
was an experience of the Divine _ Immanence—God is seen 
present primarily in the soul and secondarily in all things, 
evil as well as good, even in the devil. The other, and 
apparently an even higher form, was an experience of God 
as T'ranscendent—the soul being “gathered wholly ” into 
Him. And here there was no longer darkness, but “ such 
brightness evidence and abysmal depth that no heart may 
understand or conceive it.” 
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All the divine gifts and favours received hitherto are as 
nought by comparison. For the soul now enjoys “ that 
very good which the saints possess in heaven,” though they 
enjoy it after a fashion incomparably higher. The dis- 
tinction between the transient act and the abiding habit of 
the transforming union is mentioned, though not so clearly 
as one might wish. Hitherto this supreme experience and 
state, the goal of Angela’s journey, has been obscured by 
its insertion in the wrong place before many experiences 
which in reality took place far earlier. For the later editor 
arranged his material by subject, not by sequence. The 
present restoration of Brother A.’s Memorial to its original 
form enables the reader to obtain a clearer notion of 
Angela’s mystical progress and to realize better the corre- 
spondence between the mystical way as she trod it and as 
reflected in Brother A.’s simple transcript, so innocent of 
theory, and the classical description with its technical terms 
as elaborated by later mystical writers. This, however, 
is truer of the night of spirit and transforming union than 
of the earlier stages; for only during the former, it would 
seem, was Brother A. permitted to write at leisure. 

Brother A.’s Memorial concludes with the year 1296, 
and Angela lived until January, 1309. Unhappily, there 
exists no continuous account of her mystical life during 
these last twelve years. Long before his penitent’s death 
Brother A. had gone to test for himself the truth of her 
statements. The collection of thirty-five documents which 
follows the Memorial and belongs to this final period 
is of a very miscellaneous character. Many of the docu- 
ments are spiritual instructions drawn indeed from Angela’s 
experience, but shedding little new light upon it. 

There is, however, besides the account of the closing 
scene, one most important document which continues and 
illustrates the final step of Brother A.’s Memorial. In fact, 
it may be said to constitute, with chapters 3, 8, and 9 of the 
Memorial, the most valuable portion of the entire col- 
lection. It belongs to the collection entitled ‘ Secrets 
Collected by a Brother.” One Sunday at the church of 
San Francesco in Assisi, while the Sanctus was being sung, 
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Angela’s “soul was absorbed and taken up into the very 
uncreated Light.” And “ whatever is here spoken of this 
is nothing at all... .” After this absorption into the 
abyss of the Godhead “ while that first operation continued 
unchanged, there appeared the figure of that blessed God 
Man crucified—as though just taken down from the Cross. 
.. Thus did the uncreated God refresh my soul with 
the ineffable illumination of that abyss of light which is 
His secret Godhead. And the blessed Jesus crucified, 
God and Man, transpierced her wholly with the crucifying 
pains of compassion for His cruel death which she beheld. 
. Wherefore she abode wholly absorbed by the Divine 
Sweetness and at the same time wholly crucified by the 
vision of the Crucified, at once joyful and sorrowful, 
tasting myrrh and honey, as it were deified and crucified. 
It would be impossible to find a more luminous, more 
striking, or more concise statement of the essence of 
Christian mysticism than this double vision. The Christian 
mystic moves in an ellipse around two foci—the incom- 
prehensible Godhead and Jesus Christ, God Incarnate and 
Crucified. Angela’s double experience in the church at 
Assisi—the Light Uncreated and the Image of the Cruci- 
fied—is the counterpart in actual experience of Dante’s 
supreme symbol—it may well be contemporary—the circle 
of Light “painted with our form.” Though, as Angela 
told Brother A. in her account of the seventh step, the 
sight of Jesus vanishes in the moments of supreme union 
—He always returns—and even, as here, both visions are 
simultaneous. Some mystics appear to have emphasized 
the Transcendent or the Incarnate aspect of mystical 
experiences in preference to the other; Angela holds them 
in a perfect balance. You think her in the classroom of 
Plotinus; another word, and you behold her on Mount 
Alvernia. And since this new edition enables us to follow 
the sequence of her journey, we see that the double vision 
was shown not on the way, but after she had reached, so 
far as this life allows, the goal. 
Humble follower of the Crucified in His lowliness and 
poverty and pain, and sublime contemplative of the 
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Unutterable and Infinite Reality—the supreme Worth and 
the fullness of all Being; nay, the only truly real Being— 
and Angela often insists on this (see pages 96, 149, and 
175)—Angela, or, as the MSS. term her more prettily, 
Lella of Foligno, is the typical Christian mystic. In this 
R.A.M. edition for the first time, thanks to the researches 
of Fr. Doncceur, we see her portrait in the full beauty of 
its original painting. 


Blanquerna: A Thirteenth-Century Romance. ‘Translated from 
the Catalan of Ramon Lull by E. Allison Peers. Jarrolds, 
Z#,1 10s. 


HEN the thirteenth century, that century of con- 
flict between a religious and moral idealism 
manifested in a series of men and movements which will 
abide for undying inspiration to all future time, and a reality 
more violent and more brutal than we can easily imagine 
to-day, drew to a close with the victory of the latter over 
the former which produced the disintegration of the entire 
medieval synthesis, two mighty champions of the defeated 
ideal raised their voices, one, more sternly to denounce, 
the other, more gently, to deplore the defeat. The former 
was Dante, the latter Blessed Ramon Lull. Both found 
comfort in the contemplation of the God in whom our 
highest ideals have their eternal fulfilment. Dante ascends 
to heaven, Blanquerna becomes a hermit. 

Dante has long since come into his own. His work 
has been translated into every tongue, every resource of 
learning has been employed to explain and illustrate his 
words. But only now after six centuries is Ramon Lull’s 
great work accessible to the English reader. No doubt 
Lull wrote far too much. Of his 313 works on every 
subject under heaven, the majority must now be valueless. 
But this curious tale, part allegory, part utopia, part auto- 
biography, which Professor Peers has translated into such 
appropriate and beautiful English, cannot be neglected by 
the student of literature, history, or religion. The title 
is perhaps a misnomer. To the modern reader a romance 
suggests an exciting tale of adventure and thrills. Asa 
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story Blanquerna is tame, and, to be frank, dull. To be 
appreciated the book must be read slowly and by instal- 
ments. For it lacks the movement which sustains interest. 
Full of episodes and chapters beautiful as the illuminations 
of a contemporary manuscript—indeed, the ideal edition 
would illustrate every chapter with its miniature—the book 
as a whole—like so much medieval and, alas, like so much 
religious writing of any period—is monotonous. The 
same ideas—to be sure, noble ideals of Christian perfection 
—are enforced by exhortations and stories closely similar 
and often almost identical for some 400 pages. Evast 
and Aloma after Blanquerna’s departure, the Canons of 
the Beatitudes and the Cardinals of ‘“ Gloria in Excelsis ” 
resemble each other too closely. But we must not blame 
Lull for this. He never intended to write an exciting 
novel full of human interest. His aim was to string 
together around the career of Blanquerna a series of those 
“examples,” or stories with a moral, so dear to the 
medieval preacher and his audience. These examples he 
has grouped under six heads, as they illustrate respectively 
(1) Christian marriage (Evast and Aloma), (2) the nun’s 
life (Natana), (3) the monk’s (Abbot Blanquerna), (4) the 
Bishop’s (Bishop Blanquerna), (5) the Pope’s (Pope 
Blanquerna), (6) the hermit’s (the hermit Blanquerna), 
with his Book of the Lover and the Beloved and his Art 
of Contemplation. Once this is grasped, the prudent 
reader will not attempt to read off on end a string of 
examples, but will be content to enjoy one or two at a 
time. Most of them he will find charming, all interesting 
illustrations of the religious ideal of a great thirteenth- 
century Catholic, and many, if he will but distinguish 
between manner and substance, rich with a wisdom not 
less profound and far-reaching for its naive presentation. 
The Book of the Lover and the Beloved, already published 
separately, is, as the translator truly says, the finest portion 
of the entire work. Its 366 mystical aphorisms—modelled, 
as Lull himself tells us, upon the Moslem Sufis—are a 
mystic’s rosary strung with jewels. But here, more even 
than elsewhere, to read too much is fatal. Lull seems to 
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have intended his 366 sayings to last out the year. The 
Art of Contemplation, also previously published, is less 
attractive. Its method is too elaborate and too artificial 
for our taste. The reader on first opening the volume 
should begin by glancing through the Book of the Lover 
and the Beloved, lingering to taste one or two sayings 
which strike him by their peculiar beauty. Then let him 
read an example or two, say the delightful story of the 
Knight of “ Benedicta Tu” or the monk of “Ora pro 
nobis.” He will plunge into a romantic world of medizval 
chivalry and devotion, and if he is not insensible to the 
things of the Spirit will perceive that this strange and 
highly-coloured scene, so unlike our own more sober 
environment, is a temple built no doubt in a style outworn 
—quaint, in part even grotesque—to enshrine a timeless 
and eternal Presence: the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. And from the inspiration of that timeless Truth, 
aptly symbolized by the seemingly immortal stars on which 
Blanquerna loves to look when he wakes at midnight, Lull 
has learnt the principles, so irrefragable, yet so unknown, 
which would have saved medieval civilization, and may 
yet save our own, that meek love is stronger than violence 
(e.g., the Canon of Meekness and the Wrathful Prince— 
Natana and her angry relatives), “the vices have no power 
against God and His Virtues” (199), that religious faith 
and the full use of human reason are friends, not foes, that 
the power of the Church is measured by her holiness, and 
that ignorance of our neighbour’s language (both literally 
and in a deeper sense) is the ultimate source of disunion 
and the most formidable barrier to the spread of Catholic 
Christianity. Nor must the absurdity of Lull’s scheme to 
replace the languages of the world by Latin make us forget 
the possibility at that period of making Latin the Esperanto 
of Christendom, and the vast benefit to religion and inter- 
national peace which would have been the result. The 
most serious fault to be found with Lull’s ideal is his 
belief in the virtue of espionage. Laymen, nuns, monks, 
priests, bishops, cardinals, and Popes—all from lowest to 
highest—are to be kept in the paths of duty by an elaborate 
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system of mutual spying. But who of Adam’s race 1s 
always right? Let us rather dwell on Lull’s noble, if 
exaggerated, trust in the power of love, praise, good 
example; even, though the literal application of his prin- 
ciples is no longer possible for more sophisticated folk, of 
tears. Nor shall we fail to be attracted by the many-sided 
charm of Lull himself. Learned in every branch of 
knowledge—poet and physician, hermit and missionary, 
linguist and logician, dreamer and man of action, ardent 
lover of the Divine Beloved, saint and martyr—he has 
poured into his book the treasure of his mighty heart and 
mind. In making Lull accessible in his most representa- 
tive and self-revealing work, Professor Peers has notably 
enriched the literary, historical, and spiritual treasury of 
our country. Nor must we forget the praise due to his 
publisher. Excellent print, wide margins, good paper. 
But why a jazz binding? 


A Treatise on Prayer and Meditation, by Saint Peter of Alcantara. 
Translated by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. ‘Together with a 
complete English version of Pax Animae, by John of Bonilla. 
No. 9 of the Orchard Books. §s. cloth, 7s. 6d. leather. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 


HE value of this delightful series of devotional 

classics, so attractively presented and printed, is still 
further enhanced by the present volume. Roughly 
speaking, its contents fall into three parts: (1) St. Peter of 
Alcantara’s model meditations on the four last things and 
the Sacred Passion; (2) St. Peter’s directions for prayer 
and, more generally, for obtaining and keeping devotion; 
(3) John of Bonilla’s Treatise on Spiritual Peace. Of 
these, the first part may not be to the taste of every reader. 
Meditation is so essentially individual, so dependent on 
the temperament and circumstances of the individual that 
no two souls, hardly indeed the same soul at different 
times, will desire to contemplate the same object under 
the same aspect. Therefore, although these meditations 
contain much that is very fine, to the reviewer at least they 
do not seem to possess universal value and applicability. 
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And the same must be said of the beautiful prayer for the 
Love of God (pp. 98-102), whose ecstatic language, red-hot 
from the heart of a saint, might easily be unreal on other 
lips. Far otherwise is it with St. Peter’s directions for 
prayer. These counsels, rich with the wisdom not only 
of the author’s personal experience, but of the accumulated 
experience of the entire Christian tradition of spirituality, 
will be found most valuable by any soul desirous to learn 
the art of prayer. If anything here may be singled out 
for special praise, it is the eight counsels for the exercise 
of prayer which fill chapter xii: (1) Don’t tie yourself to 
your subject; (2) use the affections more than the reason; 
(3) don’t force your affections; (4) keep your attention 
fixed, but without undue strain; (5) persist in spite of dry- 
ness; (6) don’t leave off prayer the moment you have 
enjoyed some feeling of devotion; (7) don’t refuse God’s 
invitations to prayer; (8) treat meditation as a means only, 
the end being contemplation—+.e., affective prayer. 

If St. Peter’s advice is excellent, John of Bonilla’s 
treatise is a gem of the first water. No aspect of religion 
could more profitably be emphasized in these days of hustle 
and distraction than the spiritual peace to which John 
would guide our souls. His treatise is to be read and read 
again till it has been wrought into the very texture of the 
spiritual life. One is only sorry that the writer should 
have appended any qualification to the most helpful and 
consoling advice of his last chapter. 

Fr. Devas’ translation of St Peter’s treatise is on the 
whole good, though an occasional phrase strikes the reader 
unpleasantly, and at the beginning his English does not 
read so well as later, when he has got into the swing of 
his work. (xiii) Sionor should be Sefior; (14) “ glorify 
yourself in Him,” and (21) “ burdened yoke ” are not g00 
English. To speak of our Lord as “so finished a figure” 
jars (63), and “spouse emblossomed, honied and sweet ” 
(98) is a horrid phrase to English ears. To our palate it 
has a very sickly taste of devotional sugar. The saint, of 
course, never intended to produce that effect, and his words 
should have been paraphrased. Surely “ proofs ” (p. 195) 
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is a misprint for troops? And the “ Epistola ad fratres 
Montis Dei” is not, as the editor thinks, by Dom Guigo, 
but, as Dom Wilmart has proved (R-A.M. No. 17), by 
William of St. Thierry. 


An Epistle of Jesus Christ to the Soul that is devoutly affected 
towards Him, by Joannes Lanspergius, a Charterhouse 
Monk. ‘Translated into English by Philip Howard, nine- 
teenth Earl of Arundel. Edited by a Monk of Parkminster. 
The Orchard Books, No. 8. 


E trust that the spirit of John of Landsberg will 

pardon us for finding the introduction the most 
interesting portion of this book. Quite indirectly, and as 
by a series of obiter dicta, the anonymous editor contrives 
to give us an admirable and most attractive description of 
the Carthusian life and spirit. Who knows whether some 
devout and contemplative student may not be inspired by 
reading it toenter the Charterhouse! This is not to say that 
there is nothing difficult in Lanspergius’ doctrine. Such 
demands as that the lovers of God should love no creature 
(143, 145, 190, 195), that “natural pleasure” be wholly 
rejected (144), that “news tidings or pleasant histories ” 
must not be heard or read (23), that the Christian should 
“keep ‘ himself? from all jesting,” and that modesty should 
make us refrain from touching our naked hands and feet, 
require, to say the least, careful explanation and qualifica- 
tion, and in their prima facie meaning are by no means of 
universal application. The reader must, moreover, bear in 
mind that the book was written for religious. Also it need 
hardly be said that in all this Lanspergius merely echoes 
an established tradition. The reader is further told to 
imagine himself a worse sinner than any other (96). To 
attempt to think oneself more wicked than Ezzelino, 
Henry VIII and similar monsters would for most people 
be to court insincerity. Far wiser is the advice of that 
master in Israel, Fr. Joseph Rickaby, in 4n Old Man’s 
Jottings, never to compare oneself with others. Other 
chapters and passages, on the other hand, contain counsels 
valuable to all—e.g., the excellent chapter against judging 
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others (ch. v), and the acute psychology which warns us 
that fear creates its own objects (56-7 and 70). An admir- 
able spirit of simplicity, trust, and courage pervades the 
book. The Tudor translation by the Ven. Philip Howard, 
its charm enhanced by the pathetic yet glorious circum- 
stances under which it was made, is delightful reading. 
Here and there an obvious misprint requires correction— 
e.g, “ prosecute concupiscence” (p. 24) should no doubt 
read “persecute concupiscence.” On p. 145, |. 27, “find” 
is an obvious mistake; also “‘ seeking to lessen thy virtues” 


(135, 1. 18). 


Saint Anthony of Padua: According to his Contemporaries. 


Ernest Gilliat Smith. J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s. net. 


HOUGH he is among the most popular of saints, 

the knowledge of St. Anthony of Padua possessed 
by the average Catholic is confined to three things. If 
you ask him he will find lost objects. The Holy Child 
once appeared to him and sat upon his open book. He 
preached to the fishes. Of these three items the first does 
not belong to the domain of history, the two latter are 
apocryphal. Mr. Gilliat Smith does not so much as 
mention the apparition of the Holy Child, and shows that 
the charming story of the fishes was first ‘mentioned by a 
comparatively late and unreliable source. In fact, the 
early lives and allusions only leave one miracle worked by 
the Saint in his lifetime—the cure of an epileptic boy— 
and there appears to be considerable doubt of his epilepsy. 
Miracles after death, to be sure—forty-six within the first 
year approved by a commission from which the Pope wisely 
excluded any representative of St. Anthony’s order. But 
during his life, nothing. What, then, does Mr. Gilliat 
Smith put in place of the traditional figure? A flesh-and- 
blood saint far more attractive. It is true that the facts 
are extremely scanty. To make a book of decent size 
Mr. Smith is obliged to fill it out with matter which, 
for all its intrinsic interest, has very little to do with his 
hero. Such is the entire chapter on Ugolino (Pope 
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Gregory IX) and most of chapter viii on the General 
Chapter of 1230. But the little that is known reveals a 
charming personality. To secure the first bankruptcy law 
for Padua, thereby saving insolvent debtors from the foul 
horror of a medizval prison, was a nobler achievement than 
a sermon to fishes. And there is the delightful story of 
the converted robbers, also Anthony’s fruitless attempt to 
soften the heart of that fiend incarnate, the tyrant Ezzelino. 
The latter story, by the way, has been utterly spoilt by 
the tasteless invention of later biographers. And then 
there is the unforgettable picture of the Saint living in a 
hut built for him in the boughs of a venerable chestnut 
tree and studying his Bible among the leaves. This little 
book is ample proof, were proof needed, that in writing 
the life of a saint the truth, if not stranger than fiction, 
is certainly, in the true meaning of that woefully abused 
term, more edifying. For the substance of Mr. Smith’s 
book there can be nothing but praise. On the foundation 
of a most careful criticism of the sources he has constructed 
a charming story, which for genuine religious feeling yields 
not a whit to the less critical effusions of older hagiography. 
The style calls perhaps for certain reservations. Here and 
there we are irritated by an affectation of simplicity hard 
to define, but quite unmistakable. ‘‘ He remained beneath 
his father’s roof with the simple things of home.” ‘“ Very 
proud he was of the walking-stick »—“a raw youth from 
the little village” he must needs go in by the strait 
gate.” A single touch of this kind would pass almost 
unnoticed. Their cumulative effect tells. There is, 
indeed, a distinct danger that a certain very unsimple 
simplicity should become the fashionable style in which to 
write of matters Franciscan. And a protest must really 
be made against the abuse of the term “ supernatural ” on 
page 125. A nightmare in which the devil seemed to 
throttle the Saint is described as “the only anecdote that 
savours of the supernatural.” Surely no Catholic—and 
Mr. Smith’s book bears an imprimatur—should follow 
the lax usage which confuses supernatural with preter- 
natural. Nor can one altogether agree with the author’s 
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too severe attitude towards the Franciscan spirituals. 
After all, they were faithful to St. Francis’ primitive ideal. 
And their mistake in attempting to impose it upon an 
order, so large that it inevitably contained a majority 
incapable of accepting it, was after all the natural result of 
their anxiety lest the ideal to which their love was pledged 
should vanish altogether. If only the final solution—the 
division of the order into two distinct bodies, a community 
following the strict rule, and a community following a 
mitigated form—had been adopted from the outset, the 
long tragedy of conflict might have been avoided. Nor, 
despite their name, should the Cathari be assimilated to 
the Puritans. The Puritans, like all Protestants, saw in 
marriage the highest form of Christian life. For the 
Cathari, who were Manichees, it was an abominable work 
of the devil. Neither did the original Puritans object, as 
Mr. Smith implies, to alcohol. Teetotalism is a feature 
only of modern Protestantism. We should have liked 
two additions—a chronological table of St. Anthony’s life 
and an analysis of the forty-six canonization miracles, as 
appended to the Dialogus legend of 1245. But these 
blemishes do not prevent the book from being the life of 
St. Anthony for English readers—reliable, judicious, well 
constructed, and on the whole (despite the stylistic affecta- 
tion pointed out above) pleasantly told. 


The Life of Saint Philip Neri, by Alfonso Cardinal Capecelatro. 
Translated by Thomas Alder Pope, M.A. (Priest), of the 
Oratory. New edition. Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
1926. I5s. 

O turn from the life of St. Anthony to the life of 

St. Philip Neri is to turn from an unfrequented lane 
into a crowded main road. Whereas we know so little of 
the short life of St. Anthony that the facts are insufficient 
to fill 215 small pages of large print, the life of St. Philip, 
written without prolixity or padding, covers 592 large 
pages of close print. So much is known of him—and yet, 
after all, too little. For St. Philip’s life is rather a record 
of the effects of his spiritual life than a revelation of that 
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spiritual life itself. St. Philip had the doors of his private 
oratory locked that, while he finished his Mass, no man 
might see his transports of devotion, and he burnt all his 
papers before his death. This determination to hide from 
the world the secrets of his soul has been in a large measure 
successful. We cannot trace his progress on the path of 
divine union, or tell the sequence of his states of prayer. 
An outstanding event such as the Pentecostal descent of 
the Spirit in the catacombs, records of ecstasies and a few 
visions—only these can be gleaned from the long story of 
his interior life. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ”— 
and little can be known of St. Philip’s sanctity in any other. 
way. It is disappointing that this is the case, for those 
works reveal a spirituality as attractive as any in the annals 
of Catholic holiness. Nor is it the fault of the biographer. 
The reader is quite certain that Cardinal Capecelatro has 
omitted nothing of any moment which research could dis- 
cover. St. Philip has hidden for ever the sanctuary of his 
soul. Otherwise he would not have been St. Philip. To 
praise Capecelatro’s biography would be almost an imper- 
tinence. It is, and will continue to be, a classic in the 
literature of St. Philip. For the biographer is of one mind 
and heart with his hero. The appearance of a new English 
edition is therefore a subject for rejoicing. If you wish 
to make the Catholic religion attractive to a non-Catholic 
—perhaps strongly prejudiced against it—this life is just 
the book to give him. 

He, indeed any reader, would be well advised to read 
with especial care the two chapters xi and xii on St. 
Philip’s School of Christian Perfection, for they are the 
key chapters to the entire life. Cardinal Capecelatro there 
shows that the peculiar quality of St. Philip’s spirituality, 
the secret of its rare combination of charm and strength, 
was due to four characteristics: (1) Charity; (2) The 
emphasis laid upon spiritual mortifications; (3) Joy; and 
(4) Simplicity. These chapters, well digested, throw light 
backwards and forwards over the entire biography. It 
gives food for thought that in one of the few instances 
recorded in which St. Philip’s method was apparently a 
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failure—the insincere conversion of the heretic Paleologo 
—his method of gentle love was partially neutralized by 
the simultaneous use of a very different method—prison 
and the stake. We are surprised that Capecelatro should 
regard the telepathic insight displayed so often by St. Philip 
as even more miraculous than his cures. As the evidence 
of spiritualistic séances abundantly proves, telepathy is a 
natural power whose cause and conditions indeed remain 
highly obscure, but which is certainly not miraculous. 
Nor is there any proof that any of those raised from 
apparent death by St. Philip were actually dead. A little 
more of the caution displayed by the Lourdes Bureau would 
have rendered Capecelatro’s treatment of St. Philip’s 
miracles more satisfactory to the modern reader. This 
criticism is no reflection upon the Cardinal, who wrote at 
a period when alleged miracles were not tested so rigorously 
as at present, largely because everybody, believer and 
unbeliever alike, was more certain of the limits of natural 
possibility than we are to-day. And in any case, St. Philip 
did undoubtedly possess an extraordinary power of bodily 
healing, though this is of little importance in comparison 
with the mental and spiritual cures wrought on tormented 
minds and sinful souls. To read his life is to bathe the 
heart in gentle love and luminous holiness. Contact with 
St. Philip is the spiritual counterpart of electric treatment 
for the body. A spiritual current of supernatural energy 
—surely the Holy Spirit Himself who descended on the 
Saint in that wonderful Pentecost of the catacombs—heal- 
ing, strengthening, life-giving, radiated and still radiates 
from St. Philip upon all who will place themselves in touch 
with him. The writer of this great biography had lived 
all his life in spiritual intimacy with the Saint. Hence 
that Divine Power, St. Philip’s spirit or rather the Spirit 
of God in St. Philip, inspires the work and makes it live 
with a life far beyond any which literary art—though that 
is by no means lacking—could bestow. 

On the other hand, the Cardinal’s judgements of con- 
temporary popes and cardinals does not inspire equal con- 
fidence. If never false, they are sometimes one-sided. No 
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doubt Clement VIII possessed all the excellent qualities 
here ascribed to him, and was a most devout and God- 
fearing pontiff. But the human heart is strangely com- 
plex, and we cannot forget that, when Francesco Cenci, a 
being who seems to have been inspired by the evil spirit 
as St. Philip by the Spirit of God—St. Philip and Cenci 
in Rome, heaven and hell displayed in one city—had been 
convicted of unspeakable infamies, this same Pope was 
content to exact a money fine—though poorer and less nobie 
persons were punished for the same offences by a cruel 
death—and in spite of the protests of Cardinal Montalto 
allowed this monster of vice and cruelty to retain the 
custody of his children! But when his daughter, goaded 
beyond endurance by this fiend in human shape, plotted 
his murder the Pope had no mercy for her—she must die 
the death. Evidently Clement was one of those curious 
mixtures of sincere holiness and moral insensibility which 
are so bafling to the student of human nature. While 
Capecelatro’s picture of St. Philip is unsurpassable, his 
picture of the contemporary hierarchy calls for certain 
reservations. 

Fr, Pope’s translation is not unworthy of its original. 
Here and there indeed are a few blemishes. It is a pity 
these were not removed when this new edition was being 
prepared. hey are no discredit to the translator. No 
single man could translate a book of this length without 
some slips. It is, therefore, in no spirit of cavil that 
attention is here called to a few which have struck the 
reviewer as he read: “Pleasure clothes with beauty all 
holy affections and tarnishes those which are unholy” 
(p. 36). Surely “tarnishes” should be “gilds.” “All along 
my life” (372) should be “all through” or “through- 
out my life.” ‘“ Maximilian was succeeded by Rudolph, 
first King of Hungary” (347). The words convey that 
Rudolf was the first King of Hungary, but that was 
certainly not the sense intended. ‘Getting up in years ” 
(396) is not English, and the word “ beverage ” (498) 
should be left to Lyons’ Popular Restaurants. 

But these are, after all, the merest trifles, only mentioned 
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here in the hope that when the inevitable next edition is 
being got ready the translation may be revised with minute 
care, and thus given those last touches which it is so worthy 
to receive. It is also to be hoped that the next edition 
will assist the reader’s memory with a chronological table 
of St. Philip’s life and of all contemporary events affecting 
it in any way—e.g., the reigns of the Popes; and further, 
that a map of Rome be inserted showing the respective 
positions of S. Girolamo, the Vallicella, the Seven Churches, 
and other places which played so important a part in 
St. Philip’s life. 


The Hundred Best Latin Hymns. Selected by J. S. Phillimore, 
M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of Humanity in the 


University of Glasgow. Gowans and Gray. Paper, 1s.; 
cloth, 2s.; leather, 3s. 6d. 


HE paper is bad and the type little better. Those 

H2s and H64s in the ugliest and blackest print! 
And so much of the effect produced by a work of literary 
art depends on the get-up of the book. Even the most 
beautiful poem loses much of its appeal if badly printed 
on bad paper. 

Nor is Professor Phillimore’s choice of hymns beyond 
cavil. ‘An anthologist cannot please everybody.” With 
this plea at the beginning of his preface the compiler antici- 
pates and deprecates criticism. If selection should be deter- 
mined solely by the personal appreciation of the anthologist, 
his plea could be wholly valid. Since, however, beauty is 
not created by belief or feeling, but is an objective quality 
to be discovered where it already exists previous to dis- 
covery, the anthologist is not free to follow his own sweet 
will. The consensus of experts, if not infallible, is a court 
of higher authority than his own. Indeed, Professor 
Phillimore himself admits its jurisdiction (Preface, pp. vi 
and vii). He therefore cannot blame the critic who denies his 
right to exclude pieces long since canonized by a universal 
consent, ratified by liturgical use. Such are the Decora 
lux aternitatis of St. Peter and Paul, and the Ut queant 
laxis of St. John Baptist. The omission of the latter is the 
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more regrettable, as Professor Phillimore does not give a 
solitary example of a hymn in Sapphics—one of the most 
solemn and beautiful metres of Latin hymnody. And 
surely a prescriptive claim to inclusion might be urged for 
Adam of St. Victor’s magnificent sequence on the Blessed 
Trinity, Profitentes unitatem. This hymn did for Trini- 
tarian theology what Aquinas’ Lauda Sion was to do for 
Eucharistic—indeed, the former may very well have sug- 

ested the latter. Professor Phillimore finds room for 
several of Adam’s sequences which though excellent are 
distinctly inferior to this. And the reviewer is at a loss 
to comprehend how the Professor could omit from his 
selection of Philippe de Greve one of the most beautiful 
hymns ever written, the exquisite Collaudemus Magdalene, 
once the Sarum office hymn for the Magdalene’s feast. 
Would it had a place in the Roman Breviary! The 
omission is inexcusable. Yet room is found for a lengthy 
piece by the same author, Dialogus Virginis cum Cruce, 
which in the first place is not a hymn at all, but a metrical 
meditation, and, secondly, opens with a long passage of 
frigid theology, placed in the mouth of the Sorrowful 
Mother. Where, too, is Salve festa dies? One had a 
right to expect it. Its extreme length was no doubt the 
motive for the omission of Jesu dulcis memoria. Never- 
theless it is difficult to present any picture at all representa- 
tive of medieval hymnody, if such an acknowledged chef 
@eeuvre be omitted. Possibly the regret one feels at the 
omission of Alleluia dulce carmen is more personal. Yet 
it is difficult not to feel that it is far better than many pieces 
which are included. Piece 23 is little more than a clumsy 
pastiche of scripture texts, and 34, Abelard’s Christiani 
plaudite, has little claim to be included. The pieces by 
the anonymous monk of Tours, 84-89, are pretty jingles 
inspired by an attractive spirit of genial devotion, certainly 
possessing a charm of their own—the charm of a quaint 
carol—but they are not literature. To make room for 
such pieces by the exclusion of such works of art as have 
been just mentioned—and many other omissions could be 
named: for example, the magnificent Pentecostal sequence 
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Sancti spiritus adsit nobis gratia—was quite unwarrantable. 
Professor Phillimore betrays a tendency to overrate hymns 
with a chorus, hardly ever in the front rank. And his love 
for what is evidently his favourite subject, Our Lady in 
her Joyful Mysteries, appears to have influenced his judge- 
ment unduly. Probably the inclusion of the very medfocre 
Lilium floruit (61) was due to the combined influence of 
these two motives. And why, oh why, include that 
detestable jazz Omni die dic Marie, which, strangely 
enough, turns out to be the work of the poet to whom 
we owe Hora Novissima? But these criticisms, though 
abundantly justified, seem after all somewhat ungracious, 
in view of the number of beautiful hymns which Professor 
Phillimore has gathered for his garland. Such is Arch- 
bishop Peckham’s magnificent Meditatio in Festo Corporis 
Christi (74), Guy of Arezzo’s fine hymn to Our Lady, 

mira caritas (though its language reminds us that the 
great Christmas sequence Letabundus is not to be found), 
the splendid hymn on the same subject by St. Peter 
Damian, Quis est hic, and the poem of the anonymous 
Englishman on the Assumption. Such hymns as these, 
together with so many of the acknowledged masterpieces 
of Latin hymnology, render this anthology indispensable 
for the present to the lover of Latin hymns, though the 
omission of much which ought to have been included must 
prevent it from being final. As we read, the question 
forces itself on the mind—Why should Catholics make 
such little use of their treasures? Why neglect master- 
pieces like these to sing the rubbish which disgraces the 
non-liturgical services of the Church? And how is it that 
even our centres of higher education do not make extensive 
use of our Latin hymns? Protestant Eton uses a Latin 
hymn-book almost entirely consisting of the great liturgical 
hymns of the Catholic Church; our Catholic schools are 
content with the Westminster Hymnal or similar com- 
pilations. We want a Latin hymnal for Catholic schools. 
Unhappily, Professor Phillimore’s anthology is too per- 


sonal, one might say too capricious, to serve the purpose. 


E. W. 
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Mysticism and the Eastern Church, by Nicholas Arseniew. 
Translated from the German by Arthur Chambers, With a 
Preface by Friedrich Heiler. Introduction by Evelyn Under- 
hill. Student Christian Movement. 1926. 5s. 


LL who are anxious for the spread of truth and the 
A dissipation of the prejudice and bigotry which have 
obscured it so long will rejoice at the publication of this 
book by a body so definitely Protestant as the Student 
Christian Movement. The Sacrifice of the Mass, so lately 
scorned as “a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit,” 
is here put forward as the focus of Christian mysticism, 
and its significance is explained in a way which cannot fail 
to attract all who are sensitive to spiritual values (see 
especially p. 56 sqq. and 120 sqq.). And the truth and 
supreme value of the Real Presence is equally emphasized 
(even the word “‘'transubstantiation ” isemployed on p. 128). 
That the reader is invited to contemplate the Eucharist as 
celebrated according to the Eastern rather than the Western 
rite is, under the circumstances, a good thing. The associa- 
tions which for the Protestant gather thick around Rome 
would no doubt have repelled many who will more — 
listen to the same truth preached at Constantinople or Kieff. 
Certainly in one vague passage the author speaks of differ- 
ences between the Roman and Eastern Churches “ con- 
cerning the fundamental idea . . . of the great mystic 
communion” (p. 59). As he does not state what these 
are, no reply is possible. But in view of the fact that the 
Uniat continues to use the same liturgy as the Orthodox, 
a “fundamental ” difference is out of the question. This 
is not to say that the Latin and the Oriental contemplate 
the same truth from precisely the same angle. But both 
angles are equally admissible standpoints for a Catholic, 
and the Object viewed is identical. On p. 31 we are told 
that the centre of Roman Catholic devotion is “the suffer- 
ing Christ,” the centre of Orthodox devotion “ the risen 
Christ.” Duly qualified, and Professor Arseniew makes 
the qualification himself, there is much truth in the 
statement. Fr. Dalgairns has indeed pointed out the same 
difference of emphasis as between primitive and medieval 
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devotion. But the author is not entitled to identify the 
Roman Catholic Church with the Western Church. The 
Uniat, as truly a Catholic as his Latin brother, is not 
obliged to change the devotional colour of his religion 
because he accepts Papal authority. Indeed, Miss Evelyn 
Underhill says as much in her introduction. 

The present book is written around two themes which 
must be carefully kept apart in the reader’s mind. 

One, the main theme, is the essence of Christian mys- 
ticism, as distinct from other forms of religious experience. 
There is so little distinctively Eastern about this theme or its 
treatment that the greater portion of Part II, Transfigura- 
tion of the World and of Life in Mysticism, is devoted to 
Western mystics. In fact, there is singularly little in the 
entire book about Eastern mysticism in medieval or modern 
times. Two or three allusions to St. Sergius’ love of 
Nature and three passages dealing with the spiritual diary 
of a Russian peasant-pilgrim—certainly a most valuable 
document of the spiritual life—practically exhaust every- 
thing said on the subject. The vast majority of medizval 
and modern mystics discussed or quoted are Western. 

The secondary théme is the manner in which the funda- 
mental principles of Christian religion are expressed by the 
Oriental liturgies and in the writings of the Greek fathers. 
Here the Catholic reader may learn something of the 
peculiar beauty which distinguishes the Oriental presenta- 
tion of a common Catholicism, the special and irreplaceable 
contribution made by the Eastern Churches to the treasury 
of Catholic Christianity; the non-Catholic must remember 
that both liturgies and fathers date from a period when the 
Oriental Churches were in union with Rome. 

The translation, though good, needs revision—e.g., “ in 
a seemly way” (17) is ugly; fiducia is not faith, but con- 
fident hope (25); the power of corruption and sin is, not 
“are” destroyed (32). ‘Repose of the spirit unbroken 
by inward stress ” is not very good English; “ These things 
which forgive,” bad English (101). On pp. 120 and 140 
the article is wrongly inserted before man and matter, and 
on p. 142, for “throne” read “thrones.” ‘Scourged at the 
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stake” defies for no adequate reason the established con- 
vention of the language. The text reads St. John Climax 
where usage demands Climacus, and the notes speak of St. 
Catherine of Geneva (Genoa) and St. Benedictus (Benedict). 
On pages 67, 89, and 138 will be found needless repetitions 
of passages to be found already on pages 53, 51, 7 57. | 


Essays Catholic and Critical, by Members of the Anglican Com- 
munion, Edited by Edward Gordon Selwyn. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1926. 10s. 6d. 


T is no easy task for a Catholic reviewer to review this 
| new Lux Mundi of the Anglo-Catholics. There is 
so much that from the Catholic standpoint must be un- 
acceptable. Yet criticism may so easily appear ungracious 
cavil dictated by odium theologicum. The spirit which 
inspires every essay of the present book is so earnest and 
so profoundly religious, its manner so good an example 
of everything to be expected in the writing of scholars, 
gentlemen, and Christians, that in these respects the volume 
stands above praise and is a model to all who tread the 
thorny paths of theological statement or controversy. 
Further, the intention of the book, a statement of Catholic 
belief which will take account, not indeed of passing 
fashions and theorizings, but of the assured or even the 
highly probable results of scientific research in every field, 
is an intention which must command the sympathy of 
every thoughtful Christian. Moreover, the Anglo-Catholic 
party, for all the logical unsoundness of its foundation, has 
under God’s providence been the means of bringing 
inestimable treasures of Catholic truth and devotion to 
souls who for many reasons could never have found them 
at their source. And by doing this it has, we may well 
believe, not indeed paved the way to a reunion of the 
entire Anglican body with Rome—a chimera, if ever there 
was one—but has brought about numerous individual 
conversions. All these reflections dispose us to a most 
sympathetic consideration of the present work. We trust, 
therefore, that no other motive than an ineluctable con- 
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viction of truth will be ascribed to us when we say frankly 
that the majority of these essays, for all the ability, learning, 
and religion which have gone to their making, are more 
or less disappointing. For in varying degrees they fail 
to come to grips with reality. Conflicting positions are 
slurred rather than harmonized, awkward facts evaded 
rather than disproved. Professor Hamilton Thompson’s 
essay on the Reformation, so excellent in its account of 
the Medieval Church, is anything but historical in its view 
of the Anglican settlement. The author never makes clear, 
possibly has never made clear to himself, what in his view 
constitutes the identity of an ecclesiastical body. That 
there is a large measure of continuity of outward organiza- 
tion between the Anglican Church and the pre-Reformation 
Church is obvious. Professor Thompson has no need to 
insist, as he does, on a fact no one has ever denied. The 
question he has to solve is different: Is this external con- 
tinuity sufficient proof of inward continuity? Or is it 
enough without the latter? Suppose the bulk of the 
English clergy in 1559, instead of accepting the Prayer- 
Book from Elizabeth, had accepted the Koran—still, how- 
ever, retaining their former titles and positions in the 
exterior Church fabric—would this Moslem body be con- 
tinuous with the former Church? If not, external con- 
tinuity is nothing to the purpose. The principle of identity 
must be sought elsewhere—in the soul, not the bodily 
frame. Did the same soul, we mean the same doctrine, 
the same sacraments, the same source of jurisdiction, inform 
the Medizval Church and the Elizabethan establishment? 
Was the Church of Archbishop Grindal, who ordered the 
altars to be levelled with the floor that every trace of the 
Mass might be abolished, inhabited by the same spirit as 
the Church of the prelates who consecrated those altars for 
the celebration of the Mass? The facts of history shriek 
their brutal negative. 

Did space permit, similar criticism might be passed on 
other contributions to the present volume. E.g., Mr. 
Spens so explains the Real Presence (441) as to leave the 
Catholic attitude towards the Blessed Sacrament which he 
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inculcates without sufficient justification. The double 
essay on Authority, while it substitutes a Modernist con- 
ception of authority for the traditional doctrine of the 
Church, betrays no clear consciousness of doing so. Hence 
an inevitable obscurity and failure to come to grips with 
the problem. Had the writers attempted to illustrate their 
views of authority by applying them to concrete cases, 
there is little doubt that their notions would have been 
enormously clarified. E.g., how does the religious experi- 
ence of the faithful guarantee that the historical Jesus was 
born of a Virgin? This is not to say that spiritual experi- 
ence can contribute nothing in support of the Virginal 
Conception. But the extent and probative force of that 
contribution demand examination and clear statement. It 
is not now a question of asking the Anglican writers to 
accept the views of Catholic theologians, but simply of 
asking them to think out clearly their own position in all 
its implications and applications, and in particular, whether 
to accept or deny, in reference to the traditional Catholic 
position. So little indeed does Mr. Rawlinson understand 
the conception of authority accepted by the Church from 
the days of the Apostles that he represents the Primitive 
Church “eliminating heresy” mainly by “the general 
religious sense of the Christian community.” Such a 
statement is hardly borne out by Ignatius’ insistence on 
the authority of the episcopate as a defence against Docetic 
beliefs, or Irenzeus’ appeal to the episcopal succession as 
the guarantee of the depositum fidei, a fact which Mr. 
Rawlinson’s interpretation positively distorts (116). 
Again, the essay on the Atonement, while combating the 
exemplarist view, fails to do justice to the objective redemp- 
tion effected by our Lord’s death. A mystical reality gets 
somehow explained away by the attempt to explain it in 
terms of a purely rational ethics. No doubt the author’s 
view of the Atonement, apparently, for as so often in this 
volume the statements made are not very clear, a symbolic 
acknowledgement of sin made on behalf of mankind, is true 
as far as it goes, and indeed the same may be said of the 
exemplarist theory. But does it exhaust the whole truth? 
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And Mr. Mozley, writing on the Incarnation, 1s still in 
such bondage to the “ethicism” of modern Protestant 
theology that he seems to ignore the order of supernatural 
reality which it was the main purpose of the Incarnation 
to render possible (see especially p. 197). The essay on the 
Sacraments—while containing a valuable criticism of the 
objection drawn from the mystery religions—loses much 
of its value from the fact that the number of sacraments 
is determined by the writer’s arbitrary choice.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Williams seems to have no idea of what 
Catholic theology means by the sacrament of matrimony 
(375), by no means identical with the law of indissolu- 
bility. But we may well have misunderstood Mr. 
Williams. He does not express himself very clearly. 
Moreover, he seems to imply that previous confession of 
sin is, or was, a part of adult baptism (376-7). An adult 
may indeed confess his sins before baptism out of devotion 
and to obtain counsel. But he need not doso. Nor is his 
confession in any way sacramental. And for the Primitive 
Church see Acts ii and viii. Mr. Mozley, in his essay on 
Grace and Freedom, tells us that for the Schoolmen habitual 
grace consisted in the natural (sic) or theological virtues— 
an amazing statement (233). Not to understand the doctrine 
of grace and the supernatural is to miss the heart of the 
Catholic religion. And again, Mr. Spens seems to imagine 
that until Pére de la Taille brought forward his explanation 
of the eucharistic sacrifice, the “dominant” Catholic 
theology taught a new immolation of Christ in the Mass 
(432). And Mr. Thompson does not state correctly the 
grounds upon which Pope Leo found himself compelled, 
very much contre ceur, to condemn Anglican Orders 
(362). No Christian theologian or theological student, 
whatever his attitude towards Catholicism, can afford to 
be ignorant of what is, to say the least, the most elaborate, 
the most definite, the most consistent, and, even for the 
number of its adherents, the most authoritative theological 
system which the Christian religion has produced. Yet 
even Anglo-Catholics such as these essayists seem to know 
little of it. What, then, of the declared Protestant? 
Vice-Principal John Bicknell identifies concupiscence as it 
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subsists in the baptized with original sin. What else can 
his words mean? (207-8). Yet he betrays no consciousness 
that he is following Luther against Catholic theology. 
Failure to apprehend the supernatural as essentially other 
than, even morally good, nature badly damages Mr. 
Mozley’s essay on Grace and Freedom (see p. 240, where 
he seems to regard grace as the presupposition of freedom 
even in the sphere of natural ethics), and is the ultimate 
source of the defective treatment of the Atonement and 
Incarnation and many other insufficiencies of the essayists’ 
work. Probably one of the reasons for this radical error 
is that Augustine bounds the horizon of Mr. Mozley and 
his colleagues, and the later development of Catholic 
theology by which this invaluable distinction was elabor- 
ated is, as we urged above, most insufficiently known. 
“Ethicism,” and in consequence a view of redemption 
as primarily redemption from evil rather than redemption 
to supernature, are the double legacy of Protestantism 
which heavily charges this volume and mars much work 
otherwise very good. We are sorry to see the unreal 
antithesis of prophet and priest—popularized by Sabatier’s 
St. Francis—reappear in its crudest form. ‘“ Prophet and 
priest have always feared and hated one another, each blind 
to the fact that both are ministers of the same spirit ” 
(337)—as exemplified no doubt by Ezekiel under the Old 
Law and St. Philip Neri under the New. A statement 
equally strange is Principal Bicknell’s (Sin and the Fall, 
p. 212) that, “In the main the Greek Fathers represent a 
‘once-born’ type of religion.” To anyone acquainted 
with Professor William James’ description of “ once-born ” 
religion, it would hardly seem possible to apply the term 
to any variety of Christian belief which accepts the doctrine 
of regeneration. These, with Fr. Wilfred Knox’s pre- 
posterous remark that “ the claims usually made on behalf 
of the Papacy” possess “a proved tendency to destroy 
the unity of Christendom,” for instance, during the 
Reformation, are perhaps the most wrong-headed state- 
ments in the book. And although they are happily far 
indeed from being representative of the quality of the 
essays—even of those in which they occur—Dean Milner 
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White’s essay on the Spirit and the Church contains much 
that is extremely suggestive and valuable—they may serve 
to indicate the pitfalls into which the most learned and 
best-intentioned writer may fall in the haze which covers 
so large a tract of the Anglo-Catholic landscape. More- 
over, we are entitled to ask all these writers who value 
so highly and plead so forcibly the witness of the Church 
to her Lord a preliminary question which they neglect to 
face. Can the Church be divided? Did any Christian 
teacher during the first sixteen centuries believe that it 
could? Did St. Paul think so? Did He who pleaded 
that the unity of His Church might reflect and witness 
the Divine Unity?* The negative answer destroys the 
Anglo-Catholic position at a blow. But it does not follow 
that the work of the Anglo-Catholics has no distinctive 
contribution to make to the Church. On the contrary, 
we believe with all our hearts that when they come to us 
they will not come empty-handed, but “bearing with 
them ” the sheaves they have garnered through decades of 
faithful and self-sacrificing toil. And there is much good 
= harvested in this volume—many a passage of pro- 
ound insight, many a valuable and helpful thought well 
stated. One would like to call special attention to the 
essays on the Christian conception of God and the Christ 
of the Synoptic Gospels; also considerable portions of the 
essay on the Spirit and the Church in History. There is 
also, despite its deficiencies, much of very great value in 
the essay on Grace and Freedom, notably the memorable 
saying, fully intelligible perhaps only in its context, that 
“it is the union of religious dependence with moral 
independence in the Christian saint which gives him his 
pre-eminence religiously and morally.” 

We have left to the last two essays of outstanding 
importance: the Editor’s essay on the Resurrection and 
Professor A. E. Taylor’s argument for theism entitled “The 
Vindication of Religion.” Neither is open to that charge 
of obscurity and imprecision which may so justly be 


* Dean Milner White points out that the unity of the Church must exceed 
the unity of Israel (329). Certainly. But for Israel there was one religious 
centre and one hierarchy. Samaria with its rival temple and hierarchy was 
outside the pale. A fortiori! 
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brought against so many other contributions to the present 
volume. But there the resemblance ends. Mr. Selwyn’s 
essay raises a problem, Professor Taylor’s erects a solid 
edifice of cogent argument. Mr. Selwyn finds that belief 
in the Resurrection rests on three grounds: the fulfilment 
of scripture, the recorded appearances of the Risen Lord, 
and the empty tomb. Of the first nothing need be said 
here. The third is ably and satisfactorily stated. But the 
second? Here is at once the substance and crux of the 
essay. For Mr. Selwyn regards the appearances as sub- 
jective, though he objects to the term. They are, to be 
sure, veridical in the sense that they are caused by the 
action of Jesus, who has actually risen from the tomb. 
Nevertheless they are of “such stuff as dreams are made 
on”—drawn from the subconsciousness of the disciples. 
On this view the Resurrection appearances are indis- 
tinguishable from the many appearances of Jesus recorded 
in the Lives of the Saints—e.g., the revelation of the 
Sacred Heart to St. Margaret Mary. But these were no 
appearances of our Lord’s risen and glorified Body, nor such 
as can be adduced in proof of His Resurrection. Most 
certainly St. Paul, whose Damascus vision Mr. Selwyn 
seeks to distinguish from the other appearances—an 
endeavour to which the Apostles’ language on any natural 
interpretation lends no countenance—never dreamt that he 
was basing the central conviction of his faith on so frail 
a foundation. We must, therefore, repeat that Mr. Selwyn 
raises a problem instead of providing a solution. Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s essay demands the highest praise. It is 
beyond all comparison the best essay in the book. For 
proof of Gods existence the Professor weaves a threefold 
cord of argument “not quickly broken.” There is the 
traditional proof from causality, itself woven of many 
strands: “from Nature to God”; the argument from the 
human soul: “from Man to God”; and the argument 
from the phenomena of religious experience rightly 
regarded as self-revelations of God: “ from God to God.” 
The statement of this final argument is indeed weakened 
by the outstanding error of the entire book, the failure 
to distinguish between the natural and the supernatural 
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orders, and a consequent tendency to assimilate too closely 
ethics and religion. Professor Taylor can even maintain 
(p. 77) that the men in whom the spirit of true worship 
“has been most constantly present are they who show us 
human nature at its best.” Surely Ivan the Terrible had 
no motive for spending hours every morning in church as 
a preliminary to the torture-chamber except a keenly felt 
need of worship, for he continued the practice all his life— 
here then is a constant and strong religious sense almost 
totally dissociated from the sense of ethical values. And, on 
the other hand, Voltaire, who was as devoid of the religious 
sense as a man may be, gave many proofs of a moral sense 
which, if capricious, was in many directions powerful and 
highly developed. Professor Otto, to whom Professor 
Taylor owes much and to whose authority he appeals in 
this essay, insists powerfully on the essential distinction 
between religious and ethical perception. Naturally they 
ought to be united. But they need not be so. A more 
accurate discrimination in this matter and, still more, a 
distinction between natural and supernatural religion 
would perfect Professor Taylor’s essay and render it wholly 
adequate to its object. Even in its present form it is an 


extremely able and valuable piece of apologetics. 
E. W. 


F the making of books about George Meredith, 

there is a fashion that consorts with the centenary 
of his birth ; and the latest to arrive, The Writings and 
Life of George Meredith, by Mary Sturge Gretton (Oxford 
University Press), is in many — the most considered. 
She has written of him once before, and she has thought 
of him all the time with the discipleship that is the best 
and just reward of so great a master. What is the lack 
in so much of our contemporary literature? Leaving 
aside the larger question of the soul we seek in it, let 
us speak only of the mind. The reader, who is no 
idle one, wishes to find in his author not only com- 
panionship for all that is best in himself, but for something 
better and higher than he himself has reached. Readers 
during the last half of the past century who wanted to be 
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in the company of an intellectual superior fulfilled their 
need when they took their Meredith volumes to their 
heads and their hearts. We hear much of his obscurities. 
Grant them. But you might nearly as well quarrel with 
a grape because of its indigestible pips, or buy your 
grocer’s shelled walnuts in order to save the preliminary 
exercise with the crackers which is necessary to their full 
enjoyment. Of Meredith’s own obscurity of another 
kind we have now heard enough and to spare. Yes, he 
was conscious of the shears; but how could he fail to be 
conscious of them when they cut him off in early man- 
hood from such fellowship as would have been his in 
the membership of a London club? From these ex- 
aggerated irrelevances Mrs. Sturge Gretton’s volume is 
wholly free. She writes of him mostly as she finds him 
in his novels and in his poems, and she writes always dis- 
criminatingly and well. 

Perhaps Meredith never found, though he long sought, 
a consistent philosophy of life. But in his detached 
thoughts and wishes and hopes he was as far removed 
from the moods of some of his agnostic contemporaries 
as he was from the men of mere indifferences. The 
nobility of his general aim was never in question ; and 
his is the line in which Prince Lucifer, seeing the stars 
“which are the brain of Heaven,” is confronted by “ the 
army of unalterable law.” Of his few Catholic associa- 
tions no record has been made by his biographers—it 
needed, perhaps, a Catholic among his friends to be even 
aware of them. Among these may be named the sonnet 
he addressed to Cardinal Manning at the time of the 
London Dock Strike, November, 1886. The poet, long 
wakeful for “the skylark voice in man,” the heaven- 
ascending voice, hears it at last from a Roman Cardinal : 


I, wakeful for the skylark voice in man, 

Or straining for the angel of the light, 
Rebuked am I by hungry voice and sight 
When I behold one lamp that through our fen 
Goes hourly where most noisome ; hear again 
A tongue that loathsomeness will not affright 
From speaking to the soul of us forthright 

W hat things our craven senses keep from ken, 
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This is the doing of the Christ ; the way 

He went on earth ; the service above guile 

To prop a tyrant creed; it sings; it shines ; 

Cries to the Mammonites: “ Allay, allay 

Such misery as by these present signs 

Brings vengeance down ; nor them who rouse revile.”’ 


That is a little turgid, if you like; but at least it gave a 
generous recognition to the man while holding it from his 
creed, The Cardinal, though no great reader of Meredith, 
was touched by the tribute when he came on it, where it 
first appeared, in the columns of Mr. Stead’s Pa// Mall 
Gazette, and a wish expressed to Mr. Stead that he might 
see the writer brought the hermit of Box Hill to the door 
of Archbishop’s House. Years later, recalling the episode 
to a Catholic friend, Meredith spoke somewhat as follows : 
“‘Manning’s simplicity gave him great strength. His 
absence of all worldliness was, strangely enough, his great 
weapon against the world. I never felt at home with 
comfortable Anglican ecclesiastics, not even with Stanley, 
for though there was no dogma there was a Dean! But 
I talked with Manning for two hours, and came away 
refreshed and edified.” 

One allusion in poetry Meredith made to the Martyrs, 
and it is on the appropriated wings of a Catholic 
imagination that he soars in The Song of Theolinda: 


Martyrs, hungry peaks in air, 

Rent with lightnings, clad with snow, 
Crowned with stars! You strip me bare, 
Pierce me, shame me, stretch me low. 


Francis Thompson was once a visitor to Meredith, who 
paid a public tribute to his poetry, and later praised his 
prose of the Shelley essay. In a letter of invitation to 
another friend occurs the sentence : ‘“‘ There is a Catholic 
Church at Dorking ;” and, when Sunday came, there came 
also, by his thoughtfulness, a carriage to his cottage door 
to take his visitor to Mass; and the memory remains of 
the novelist’s passionate request, as the carriage began to 
move, ** Pray for me!” 

Very trifling are the little glimpses of the two conver- 
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sions to the Church that one encounters in the pages of 
the novels. The adhesion of Evan Harrington’s sister to 
the “Sweet Sovereign Pontiff,” in order to put yet 
another barrier between her present and her past, is 
conscious comedy. And comedy still, though perhaps 
unconscious, is the conversion of Lord Fleetwood: 
“ That meteoric, intractable, perhaps wicked, but popular, 
reputedly clever, manifestly evil-starred, enormously 
wealthy young Earl of Fleetwood was daily seen walking 
Piccadilly pavement in company with the Jesuit agent, 
that crafty Catesby of a Lord Feltre, arm in arm the pair 
of them, and uninterruptedly conversing like Englishmen. 
Hard-up Captain Abrane sniffed when he heard the 
news: ‘By George! it comes to this, we shall have to 
turn Catholics for a loan.’”” Lord Feltre, the lay Catesby 
who links us on to Lothair, though Meredith had no 
liking for Disraeli, does not by any of his Piccadilly 
persuasions persuade the reader, though here and there 
we come on sayings with a Meredith throb of wisdom 
within them ; for instance: “ It is natural to worship, and 
only Catholics can prostrate themselves with dignity.” 


These recallings, too, are frankly of the nature of the 
irrelevances we have already noted. But they may pass 
muster with Catholic readers of such an elsewise sufficing 


volume as is given us by Mrs, Gretton. W._M 


résumé of the lives and characters of Our American 
rdinals (Appleton), whom he presents to the American 
public under the text of Mark Hanna that the United 
States Supreme Court and the Roman Catholic Church 
“were the two great safeguards against anarchy in the 
United States.” Teieelieaie their patriotic and demagogic 
sides are enhanced, and we are told what hardly seems to 
come within Cardinalitial purposes: “It is easy to see that 
their one purpose was to make life happier for all in this 
country and do all in their power to maintain and pass on 
to future generations the precious heritage of liberty and 
the fine legacy of democracy which the Fathers of the 
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country succeeded in securing.” But this somewhat vague 
generality could be equally applied by admirers to Abraham 
Lincoln, to Mr. Barnum, to Mr. Woodrow Wilson, to 
Mr. Ford, and other American public benefactors. For 
its purpose this book is excellent. It will give writers 
of journalism and encyclopedias accurate and laudatory 
information and figures concerning Cardinals McCloskey, 
Gibbons, Farley, O’Connell, Dougherty, Mundelein, and 
Hayes. It will advertise their great feats of ecclesiastical 
business, the energy and piety of their lives and the 
absorbing power of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. But there is no analysis of character or schedule 
of the ups and downs in their lives such as make the stories 
of Newman and Manning so fascinating. We should have 
liked more about Cardinal Dougherty’s Philippine experi- 
ences and of Cardinal Gibbons’ pioneer life in the Southern 
States. However, we forbear to criticize a book in which 
all is so successful and enthusiastic, and venture to think 
that the future biographer of Mr. Selfridge will be found 
in the compiler. S. L. 


ADY LINDSEY SMITH has written in Abdout 
Margaret Clitherow (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 
1926) a perfectly charming little book. A _publisher’s 
note tells us that “it was written by a wife, who is a 
Catholic, for her husband, who is a Protestant, with the 
intention of its being read by him alone.” Margaret 
Clitherow was martyred under Elizabeth for the crime of 
harbouring and entertaining priests and hearing Mass, 
She refused to plead to the charge for fear of endangering 
the lives of others, and was crushed to death under a heavy 
door on which weights were placed. She was a gallant, 
radiant soul, and went laughing to death, assuring those 
who came to mourn over her that this was as “ short 
a way to heaven as any other.”” When told to confess 
that she was dying for treason, she cried in a loud clear 
voice, ‘‘ No, no! I die for the love of my Lord Jesus.” 
Such glorious memories are a healthy tonic in these 


languid days. A. T. 
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THE YEAR OF ST FRANCIS 
1226-1926 





THE IDEALS OF ST FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By Hicarin Fetper, 0.M,.Cap. Translated by, BERCHMANS 
Bittte, O.M.Cap. Preface by James J, Watsu, M.D,, LL.D. 
Illustrated. xvi+518 pages. 173. 6d. 


THE SAINTS OF ASSISI. Francis and Clare, with 
Juniper and Giles, Friars Minor, By E. Satussury, Crown 
Svo, viii+260 pages. With two illustrations. 6s. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ST FRANCIS AND HIS 
BRETHREN. By E. M. Witmot-Boxton, F.R.Hist:s. 
Illustrated by M. MergpitH Wittiams. 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. ._Buckram, with 8 photogravures by Pact Woop- 
ROFFE, Os. 


THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION. Being a Record 


of St Francis of Assisi, ascribed to his Companion, Brother 


Leo of Assisi. Translated by ConstTanck, COUNTESS DE LA 
Warr. 6s. 6d. 


THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION. Translated by 


Dr. Sesastian Evans. With a Preface by FatHer CotTmBeErt, 
O.S.F.C. 2s, 6d. 


LIFE OF ST FRANCIS OF ASSISI. From the 
‘‘Legenda Sancti Francisci” of St Bonaventure. By Miss 
LockHarT, With a Preface by Carpinat ManninG. Boards, 
2s.. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FROM ST FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
FOR EVERY DAY. Selected and arranged by Frora Lucy 
FREEMAN. With a Preface by FatHer Corusert, O.S.F.C. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, §s. 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE HOLY SEE 
LONDON 


28 ORCHARD ST., W.1 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW,E.C. 4 
AND :: AT ;:: MANCHESTER ;: BIRMINGHAM: ’:: AND : GLASGOW 


JA SSAA AAA SALAS 
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9 
FRANCIS TUCKER 
& COMPANY LTD. § 


have been renowned for nearly ; 


TWO CENTURIES 


as the most reliable makers of 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








EACH. CANDLE 
95, 78, G5, 55, 25, 
is guarantced to contain the percentage of | 


GENUINE BEESWAX 
STAMPED ON IT 








they also supply 


SANCTUARY OIL, WICKS AND FLOATS, 
INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SILVER WORK AND 
BRASSWORK, GLASSWARE and all CHURCH 
REQUISITES OF THE FINEST QUALITY 





The Manufactory, Putney, London, S.W, 15 
81, Ashley Place, Westminster, London, 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) S.W. 1 
26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 
AND 
14, Great. Clyde Street, Glasgow 
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